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The Week. ee 


\ JITH the touch of fall weather that has come within the last few 

days, political affairs begin to be livelier—liveliest of all in 
Massachusetts, although it is to Ohio that the politicians are looking 
with the most expectancy. The week has seen the opening of the 
Republican canvass there by Governor Noyes and Senator Morton, 
and of the Democratic by Mr. Allen himself, the Democratie ecandi- 
date. Evidently the State will be sharply contested, and a Democratie 
victory there would mean much everywhere. Great would be the 
gathering of the clans in this State, for example, where the 
party threatens terrible things in November. Senator Morton’s 
speech was not very different from his old ones. Governor 
Noyes spoke with greater care, and with his accustomed skill. 
He first reminded the “ Liberals” that their organization had been 
denounced by the Democrats as “ a stench in the nostrils of all hon- 
est men,” and then the Democratic seceders who oceupy Mr. Groes- 
beck’s and Mr. Pugh’s and General Ewing’s ground he reminded 
of their predictions and assertions, and of the insulting way in 
which the ‘‘ Bourbon magnates ” had disregarded them. Next came 
after these remarks, in the interest of the opposition camp, 
the inevitable railroads and the farmers. 





Governor Noyes said he had no doubt that Congress could 
interfere to regulate rates of transportation on inter-State lines; 
that he thought Ohio Congressmen should urge this course; and 
in case Congress would not take proper action, the remedy was 
to elect other Congressmen who would. sut more railroads 
were necessary; railroads were in themselves good things, and 
only their abuses need be attacked. This the people could do; it 
would be absurd to suppose they could not control the corporations; 
and perhaps it might pay to secure a water communication with the 
sea by a system of internal improvements. Touching then upon 
the “ back-pay ” business, Governor Noyes assumed a réle which he 
is very good at playing, and was plain frankness to perfection. It 
was a piece of stealing, and he thought nothing better could be said 
of it; but more Democrats in proportion voted for it than Republi- 
eans. And as for the Crédit Mobilier business, that was another 
swindle; but see how the party no sooner heard of it than it took the 
lash and punished all concerned. More of this same frankness was 
displayed when the tariff came to be spoken off: the Democracy 
jeered because there was no tariff plank in the Republican platform; 
but they were a nice party to sneer on this subject ; they had made 
tariff planks of all kinds, including a plank remanding the whole 
subject to ‘‘ the people in the Congressional districts.” But the fact 
is, said the Governor, “ tariff planks in the platform of all parties, 
my friends, are usually mere dodges.” He expressed great confi- 
dence in the defeat of the Bourbon Democrats. 


The colored voters of Ohio met in convention at Chillicothe on 
Friday, and passed resolutions calling the Republican party to 
account for omitting to give eflect to some of the fine sentiments put 
forth in the Philadelphia platform of last year. 
generalities in question were not those relating to the civil service, 
but the following: that ‘‘ complete liberty and exact equality in the 
enjoyment of all civil, political, and public rights should be estab- 
lished and effectually maintained throughout the Union by efficient 
and appropriate State and Federal legislation.” 
accomplished during the past year in this direction, that the chair- 
man expressed the sense of the convention when he said: “ We re- 
gard ourselves as oppressed politically.” The specitfie grounds of com- 





The glittering | 


comforts and indignities to which colored people are still subjected 
at hotels, theatres, in public conveyances, and in the common 
schools; and (2) rigid exclusion * from anything which might look 
like an equality of right in office-holding.” The remedy demanded 
was the passage of a comprehensive civil-rights bill and the making 
room hereafter for colored office-holders. 
panied by an intimation that parties in this country are generally 

short-lived, and that the colored people’s obligations to the Republi- 
can party were by no means eternal; and the convention's constitu 

ents were admonished not to pledge themselves unconditionally to the 
nominees of their local conventions, but to hold themselves free to 
cast their votes where they would do most good. An attempt to 
capture the convention in the interest of the regular party, by intro 

ducing resolutions of entire satisfaction “with the result of the 
splendid Administration of General Grant,” and of “ unimpaired con 

fidence” in him, was voted down amid some confusion, which was 
increased when the mover, a Federal office-holder, called the con 

vention “ silly sore-heads ” and “ disappointed office-seekers” and 2 
drop in the Republican bucket. As a whole, however, the meeting 
was perfectly orderly and respectable, and the oratory shrewd and 
forcible. 


This demand was accom- 





In Massachusetts the call is out for the State Convention, and the 
election of delegates is now in order. Simultaneously with the nub- 
lication of the call we have the Hamilton Hall address, prepared no 
doubt by Judge Hoar, and the speeches made at a Worcester rally- 


| ing meeting by several Republicans, locally well Known, and with 


them Mr. George Hoar. The last-named gentleman, in his speech, 
took up a recent open letter which General Butler sent to a gentle- 
man who had attacked him, and in whieh he referred darkly to a 
certain Congressman as being in several ways vile. This Congress- 
man appears, however, to have been the same man of whom General 
Butler said in 1871 that, knowing his purity and integrity, he, But- 
ler, held him in the highest respect. This reminds the irreverent in 
Massachusetts of the kind of memory which a certain order of per- 
sons ought to have if they wish to avoid little-exposures of this kind. 
It will be recollecteg that the General, in the capacity of a man of 
veracity, had similar trouble in 1e71, when General Hawley tripped 
him up. Mr. Hoar praised Governor -Washburn very heartily ; 
showed that now for many years it had been the custom to give a 
satisfactory Massachusetts governor a third term ; and attacked But- 
ler for seeking to set aside this custom. Butler’s mode of working 
Mr. Hoar denounced. It seems that early in the summer he was 
ordering small officials to his room in Pemberton Square, and there 
threatening them with the loss of their offices in case they did not 
work for him. This is a course of proceeding not yet popular in 
Massachusetts, when done openly and for a personal end. Tho 
Hamilton Hall address describes Mr. Washburn .in positive terms, 
and contrives to describe Butler positively by telling in negative 
terms what Washburn would not do if elected again; and it 
appears that what Washburn would not do is. bribe, use public 
power to gratify his hatred and revenge, expect to find among his 
supporters men who can be bought or frightened, spend his time in 
plotting for his own advancement, enrich himself by means of 
public employment, offer himself as the instrument of any portion 
of the public that may be tempted to anything mean or base, and, 
finaily, a number of other things. The address concludes by ealling 
for atiendance at the primaries. These are now expected by But- 
ler’s enemies to give him about 400 delegates out of a total of a little 


| more than 1,100. 


So little has been | 





The Springficld Republican very justly says that if the only thing 
the Anti-Butler Republicans do in the approaching Convention is to 


| renominate Governor Washburn, their vietory will be insecure. His 


defeat would merely leave Butler where he is now, and, we may add, 


plaint, when the resolutions are sifted, turn ont to be (1) the dis- ' en come accounts in a better position, for by party tradition de 
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feated candidates are entitled in their turn to fat offiees if they 


take their defeat well. The Republican says, therefore, that the 
Anti-Butler party must, if it wishes to reap the fruits of its victory, 
do two things: first, foree Butler to bolt by putting into their plat- 
form such a deliverance on the subject of the grab and other mat- 


i 
ters as Will make it absolutely impossible for Butler ot to bolt; 
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| most respectable, and richest houses for attack. There is even in 
| the present instance a marked likeness to the case of Phelps, Dodge 


cond, give Gen. Grant to understand distinetly that Butler has | 


heen allowed to dispense the Administration patronage and wield 
the Administration thunderbolts in Massachusetts quite long enough ; 
that the time has now come when the Administration must defi- 
nitely choose between the political friendship of “ that person ” 
and the support of the Republican party in Massachusetts. 
This advice is more than sensible. Messrs. Hoar and Dawes, and 
the rest of their section of the party, owe it to themselves not to per- 
mit such a confusion of the public mind on the subject of decency 
and morality as would be produced by seeing them, immediately 
after a campaign like this, unite with Butler, and forgive and forget, 


for the sake of beating the Democrats. 


& Co., the original informers being, as we understand, clerks whom 
Platt & Boyd had discharged on learning that they were in the 
habit of furnishing transcripts of their invoices and other papers to 
rival firms. We are glad to be able to add, however, that the 
defendants in this suit will not compromise, and that their first step 


in self-defence has been to sue Mr. Jayne for $50,000 damages, he 


having carried off a large number of books and papers not specified, 


| as by the express terms of the law they should have been, in the 


search-warrant, and having no relation to the frauds enumerated in 


_ the same instrument. He did this not only against the protest of 
| the firm and their counsel, but against the opinion and advice of 


District-Attorney Bliss, who happened to be on the scene, and who 
is only one of many witnesses to the Special Agent’s lawless and 
insclent behavior. As the ease is sure to be heard from again, and 


_ as there is no reason why it should not go hard with Mr. Jayne, we 
| refrain from further comment upon it, simply remarking that the 
cuilt or innocence of Platt & Boyd, like the guilt or innocence of 


General Butler's title to fame as the inventor of the pbrase | 


‘contraband of war,” as applied to the negroes, seems to be in sus- 
pense. A Massachusetts Captain writes to a local newspaper to say 


that he invented it himself, and that General Butler got it from him | 
in this way. In May, 1861, he was under Butler at Fortress Mon- | 


roe, and had in his service an escaped slave named Luke, who with 
a great many others had run away from the rebel fortifications on 
which they had been working. Luke’s master, a Col. Mallory, re- 
quested his return, and to this General Butler consented, on condi- 


tion that the latter should take the oath of allegiance. Hearing | 


this, Luke fled to the Captain for protection, and the Captain, who 
vas a lawyer, convinced him that he was inno danger, and that no 
one could send him back. The story came to General 'utler’s ears, 
and the Captain was ordered to report at headquarters, where he 
was asked by the General, his staff and some other officers being pre- 
sent, full of fury, ‘‘what he meant by telling the slaves they 
could not be sent back to their masters? On this the Captain, after 
correcting this exaggerated statement, presented his argument that 
his own servant Luke could not be returned because he was ‘con- 
traband of war.’ As soon as he heard the phrase ‘contraband of 
war,’ the General’s whole manner changed, his arms fell on the table, 
his head was thrown forward, and he remained buried in profound 
thought, when he very quietly dismissed the Captain, and next day 
issued his memorable proclamation, which of his many clever politi- 
cal dodgeg was by all odds the cleverest.”. The story certainly can be 
confirmed or contradicted by the officers who were present. It is 
told with great detail. 


Phelps, Dodge & Co., ought not to affect public sentiment regarding 
the demoralizing consequences of our present system of revenue 
surveillance, and its detriment to the national reputation. 


The speculation in gold which has been going on for the 
last fortnight has given rise to a most extraordinary discus- 
sion. The Tribune, having published several articles to show 
that on tho Ist of July the actual amount of gold in the 
Treasury was several millions less than the amount reported 
in the Treasury, giving at the same time certain evidence 
(the value of which we do not undertake to determine) in 
support of its assertions, the Times replied that it was now 
evident enough that the Tribune was owned by Jay Gould, 


| the argument being that no articles such as those which had 





A piece of correspondence in the Tribune of the 13th we com- | 


mend to the attention of persons interested in the movement against 


the railroads. It is from Central Illinois, and describes the con- | 


dition of the wheat and stock raisers of that region, as distinguished 
from that of the corn-raising farmers of the Northwest. The gist of 
it is simply this, that the wheat-raising farmers, who have not over- 
done things, have no complaint to make against the railroads. 
‘* Wheat is a much more precarious crop than corn, as well as more 
exacting in the attention it requires at certain seasons of the year, 
and the farmers are therefore less inclined to raise it.” In other 
words, the Central Illinois farmers are not enabled to glut their 
market with a crop that raises itself, so to speak, and they are not 
compelled to ask other people to carry it to a distant market for less 
than the service is worth. ° 


We ought to have noticed last week the suit brought by Govern- 


appeared in the Tribune could have come from any one but Gould— 
an argument which strikes us as rather fallacious. The Secretary 
of the Treasury, on being interrogated by a correspondent on the 
same subject, replied by asking his interrogator to look in his eyes, 
and ask himself whether a Secretary of the Treasury could look as 
calm and unruffled as he then did if there was anything wrong with 
the Treasury accounts. This is strong, but hardly conclusive, 
because it is based on the unfounded assumption that the public is 
as familiar with the relations between the facial expression and the 
internal emotions of Mr. William A. Richardson as he is himself. 


| One thing, however, is quite certain, that there is as little immediate 


danger of another Black Friday as there has been any time this two 
years. Jay Gould is unquestionably a bold, bad man, but he is not 
invested with superhuman powers, and he would need to have super- 
human powers to be able to corner gold with the whole country 
watching the movement and working against it. 





The question whether General Grant shall be renominated 
for a third term by the Republican Convention which will meet 


| three years hence, is as yet undecided, but a vast amount of 


interviewing has been going on about it. The drift of public opinion, 
judging from Liberal Republican and Democratic journals, seems to 
show that the renomination is already settled, though one 
Southern: journal is not clear as to whether Ulysses 8. Grant 


will in four years from now mount a scaffold or a_ throne. 
A throne, it thinks. On the other hand, the Republican jour- 


_nals deny that any meeting has been held or authoritative state- 


ment made on the subject. Another interesting point, on which 


'we have noticed a good deal of what lawyers call curious 


ment against Platt & Boyd, of this city, importers of glass, for | 


alleged frauds upon the revenue. It is true that in the cireum- 


makes seizures, and the keen eye he shows for selecting the oldest, 


| 


learning, is what will be the effect on the morals of the Government 
produced by the constitatidnal accession to the Presidency of Senator 
Carpenter after the death of General Grant and Mr. Wilson. It will 
certainly be a sad day for the country when Mr. Carpenter becomes 


stances of this action there is, unhappily, nothing new. We are all | President, ad it will cause a great deal of confusion too. It seems 
familiar with Special Agent B. G. Jayne, and the mode in which he | to have escaped many journals that if General Grant and his Vice- 


President are going to die, the question whether, if he had lived, he 
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would have been nominated for a third term, 
speculative than immediately practical. 


of polities are 


Sall, theoretical problems 
by 


often entertaining, and by combining the proba- 


bilities as to the health of Carpenter, Wilson, and Grant with the 
probabililies of a third, fourth, and fifth term, a great deal may still 
be done te lighten the tedium of the early a 


wrpnny 
uLUInan. 


Mr. Jefferson Davis’s incendiary remarks at the White Sulphur 
Springs do not seem to have awakened an audibly responsive echo 
at the South, where for the most part they have been passed over in 
silence, or more or less explicitly condemned by the press. 
whom his administration of the Confederacy made personal and 
bitter enemies have improved the opportunity to rehearse their 
opinion of him, and none more conspicuously than ex-Senator Foote. 
This gentleman is contributing to the Washington Chronicle a sort 
of autobiography, interspersed with reminiscences of the public 
characters of other days, and he for some reason considers this last 
act of Davis’s to have unlocked his (Foote’s) mouth on matters 
which he has heretofore kept carefully guarded in his own breast. 
The result is a variety of statements and charges which we trust the 
Southern Historical Society will duly cut out and paste in their 


sere Me lk 2 sideri r » COo Ss ern s ce ‘yp thie ay | — ° . 
scrap-book, considering the good Southern source from which they | defeated by the adoption of a 


emanate. As a retort upon Mr. Davis’s senseless talk about the 
cheat practised upon Lee and Johnston in their surrender, it must 
be pronounced in the main not relevant. That the President of the 
late Confederacy was lawless, tyrannical, obstinate, and a nepotist 
beside whom Grant sinks into insignificance ; that he was guilty of 
tampering with the publie funds, and of feathering his own nest 
abroad against the evil day—all this is interesting as material for 
a veracious apd unpartisan history of the Lest Cause, but it has no 
necessary connection with the allegation of bad faith with which 
Mr. Davis tries to cover the final defeat of the rebellion. 


Mr. Gladstone has suffered two heavy blows in the recent 
elections in the boroughs of Dundee and Greenwich, the Govern- 
ment candidate being defeated in both places. The Dundee election 
was the more important of the two on many accounts. The candi- 
dates were Mr. Fitzjames Stephen, who, it is generally understood, 
was selected in advance by the administration for the Solicitor-Gen- 
eralship; Mr. Jenkins, author of ‘ Ginx’s Baby* 
the same sort; and a Mr. Yeaman, an ex-provost and locally popular. 
The three candidates were all Liberals, but the importance of the 
election consisted in this, that its result was to show, first, how much 
political discrimination was possessed by the workingmen newly en- 
franchised by the Reform Bill of 1867 (Dundee being essentially a work- 
ingman’s borough) ; and, secend, how far they clearly understood the 
fact that the parliamentary mode of administration makes it an 
absolute necessity that the people shall be willing to elect 
those candidates who are selected by the Government to occupy 
working positions. To take a very evident case: it is absolutely 
necessary that the Premier shall be elected to Parliament by 
some body of electors, or he cannot be Premier at all. As to 
the candidates, there could not be any doubt that Mr. Stephen was 
the best; he had had great experience in India as an administrator, 
and was well known to be a thorough lawyer of the highest type. 
Mr. Jenkins is a gushing writer of an inferior order even among 
gushing writers, and Mr. Yeaman had apparently no claims to the 
honor of an election except respectability, and a perfect knowledge 
of the wishes of Dundee. 


Besides this there was the other reason for electing Mr. Stephen, 
that he was positively needed in the Government to devise a plan 
of codification. The electors of Dundee, however, thought differ- 
ently, and, out of 10,000 votes, cast for Mr. Stephen about 1,000. 
The other nine thousand divided their votes between Mr. Yeaman 
and Mr. Jenkins, electing the former by a decisive majority. It may 
be a new bond between England and America to reflect that Mr. 


and other works of 


has a character rather 
| manners. 


| the Game Laws, 


Those | 


| we may add, what he succeeds every year more and more in gettin 


to 
| saddest scenes that has ever taken place in a parliamentary body 


| be consolidated by the Republican party, and, 
| done, he had hoped that Republicans would display those 


| . . . > . 7 ° . : 
Jenkins was in the habit of doing, that he was in favor of the 
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probably due to what has been the ruin of 
an in this country—his heartless and unsv1 


a 


Stephen’s failure was 


many a politici 


npathet ( 
It seeins, for example, that, being asked during the ¢ 


vass by one of the eleetors whether he was in favor of the 


rot 
once, a 


. id a 

repeat ol 
I 

Mey 

Mr. 


“~y «] 
repeal 


instead of saying in a. hearty way at 


of these or any others, he coldly asked, “ Which of them?” This was 


| too much for the endurance of the elector, who probably had not 
that comprehensive knowledge of the statutes in question which was 
necessary to enable him to reply, and he at once told Mr. Stephen 


that “he was too much a lawyer for him,” preferring, as the Heono- 
mist naively says, a vague promise to a definite plan of legisia- 
tion.” This is what the average workingman generally prefers, and, 


a eee 


The scene 


have 


in the Spanish Cortes on the 3ist 


one of the 


of July seems 


been most thrilling and at the 


same time 
voay, 
if the Cortes can be ealled a parliamentary body. The Intransi- 


gentes, who haves only a small foree in the Cortes 


r( though they 
apparently make up for this deficiency in noise, had just been 
vote of thanks to the people of Almeria, 
after a fearful uproar, and Senor Prefumo moved a vote of * pro 
found disgust” at the conduct of the rebellious deputies, who had 
“risen in arms” and “ exeited the zeal of the judicial authorities to 
solicit the neces: authority to prosecute at once.” On thi 


Senor Diaz Quintero made a speech, in whieh he declared himself 


ary 


an insurgent, and requested the Cortes to include him in the vote of 
censure, and continued talking open treason, until he was finally 
brought to order by ‘t The 
nt on, however: most of the speet hes being of a 
highly personal character, and one of the Spanish parliamentary 
rules allowing every one * personally alluded to” to make a speech. 
At last two of the Intransigentes having alluded to Castelar, he re- 
plied in a speech which, even when translated into English, is full 
of eloquence 


he despotism of the Vice-President.” 
speechmaking \ 


the eloquence of despairing patriotism. 


His great ambition, he said, had been that the republie should 
this 


might be 


that 


pol 


l litieal 


| gifts which had always distinguished the European Conservative 


those qualities essent 
| blind repression as from revolut 


of government “as distinet from 
ionary utopianism.” He = then 
turned upon the Left and denounced their allies, the rebels, as 
‘‘an ignominious horde of military adventurers” and “ barrack 
conspirators,” agd predicted the possibility of a temporary Carlist 
triumph, brought about by “the insanity and senselessness of the 
Republicans.” In conelusion, he declared that when he looked for 
the patriot he did not see him in the man ‘** who plants a hated and 
hateful flag on the masts of the ships of Don Juan of Austria and 
of the Marquis of Santa Cruz” 


ial to a party 


“But I see the patriot and I see the country in the simple-hearted Vol- 
unteer of Estella, who, with his wife by his side, was found seated on a hun- 
dred quintals of gunpowder, with the lighted toreh in his hand, awaiting the 
entrance of the Carlist faction into the citadel to die like a hero! (Frantic 
applause.) Yes.in him I see the patriot, in him I see the country of Viriato, 
and of Pelayo, and of the Cid, and of Daviz and Velarde—the country of the 
martyr Gerona and of the sainted Zaragoza !” 


The English correspondent from whom we make these extracts 
says that imagination can hardly conceive the effect of this closing 
sentence. The Mouse shook with applause ; the members nearest 
the orator seized him, hugged him, patted him, and kissed him. 
The fourteen or fifteen deputies of the Left preserved a stolid silence. 
Salmeron, President of the Ministry, embraced the orator, so did all 
the Ministerial bench. This went on for half an hour, after which 
the motion of Sehor Prefumo was carried by 125 to 15. . Castelar’s 
vision of the Spanish patriot conveys perhaps a more vivid notion 
of his unhappy country than volumes of statistics. 
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AGRICULTURAL EXPOSITION CF CORPORATE LAW. 


MWAVik a n of that part of the public which interests itself 
fin politics and in the railroad question has lately been so riveted 
upon the strictly political bearings of the movements of the Farmers’ 
Asi tions, that little attention has been given to certain closely- 
ected considerations, not long ago quite prominent. The progress 
of the farmers thus far in securing what they want cannot be said to be 





very encouraging. Mr. Ff. Wilkinson, “ 
vania of the Patrons of Husbandry,” while announcing in a letter to 
the Philadelphia Press that thirteen grangcs have been organized and 
five more are awaiting organization in that State, is obliged to make 
the extraordinary but necessary admission that the substantial result 
of the Hlinois freight law isa general increase of rates. The political 
conventions which have recently been held have generally promised 
justice and fair treatment to the farmers, but have carefully refrained 
from the dangerous task of defining what they mean by justice and 
The farmers have, it is true, organized a great 


General Deputy for Pennsyl- 


fair treatment. 
number of granges, with the avowed object of dcing away with 
middlemen’s profits. Whether this part ef the movement is likely 
to result in much good is perhaps an open, certaingy a difficult, ques- 
tion, whieh we may discuss at some future time. But except this 
purely economical in its character, and having no more to 
than with theology—they seem to have achieved 


attempt 
do with politics 
nothing as yet except a general intimidation of local politicians. 
Nothing more can be done in the way of railroad reform before the 
Western legislatures meet in the winter, and no definite plan of 
operations is proposed then. ‘The main idea of the Farmers’ Associa- 
tions now seems to be to gain control of the State governments and 
frighten the railroads ; what they will do afterwards remains to be 
seen. 

It is not more than five or six years since a movement was begun 
inthe West, and spread with alarming rapidity through several States, 
not unlike the present farmers’ movement in some of its characteris- 
i It was a popular movement; it was in the interest of what it 
is the fashion to call the debtor class (there is probably no class of 
people in this country except minor children that might not 
be brought within the general meaning of the term); and it was 
au movement, though not directly against railroads, indirectly dan- 
gerous to them. A very large number of the present agitators in 
the farmers’ movement were, in ail probability, engaged in the earlier 
demonstration—which, indeed, is still going on in some parts of the 
country. We refer, of course, to the attempt to repudiate the debts 
contracted by towns in aid of railroads. At the time when the rail- 
road-building fever was at its height in the West, many hundreds of 
towns, as is well known, bound themselves to levy taxes on the pro- 
perty of the inhabitants in aid of the roads; bonds were issued, 
based on this pledge—in many cases to an amount ont of all propor- 
tion to the resources of the towns. The time came, however, when 
it became inconvenient to pay the interest on these bonds, and town 
after town refused payment. The matter was at once carried into 
the courts, where it was argued on the one side that taxation in aid 
of railroads was unconstitutional, because the taxing power could 
only be exercised for public purposes ; that a railroad charter was a 
private grant; taxes could not, therefore, be levied in aid of rail- 
roads. It will be remembered that Judge Cooley of Michigan ren- 
dered an elaborate decision in this sense, in which he maintained in 
eilect that there was no difference between a railroad charter and 
a charter for the establishment of a corporation for the manufacture 
of hats or tooth-brushes; that it was just as incorrect to call one as 
to call the other a “public use”; and that consequently the bonds 
were illegal. On the other hand, it appeared that several dozen 
decisions of State courts and the United States Supreme Court, had 
established it as perfectly settled law that a railroad was, for purposes 
o* taxation, a publie use, and that the bonds were legal. Notwith- 

tanding this the war went on, and in one Western State, after being 
carried through the State courts, was carried into the local United 
with sheriffs who declined to serve 
which willingly issued manda- 


tics. 


tes courts; and what 


. . 
| zz ier ~tate court 
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muses, there seemed at one time a very fair prospect of a good dea 
of mob violence. It was all quieted, however, and matters stood as 
before. 

We do not propose to enter here into the old discussion whether 
a railroad is or is net a public use. It is sufficient for our purposes 
that the men who were then engaged in resisting the levying of the 
taxes in question stoutly maintained that railroads were not publie 
uses, and that the power of taxation could not be used to aid them. 
In order to understand exactly how far they went, it is necessary to 
state that the settled legal doctrine on the subject of taxation is that 
the Legislature is the sole judge of what is-and what is not a public 
object, except in such cases as would justify a sensible man in 
saying that the notion of a public use was “absurd on its face.” 
The towns which resisted the tax, therefore, went to the extreme 
limit. They said that it was absurd to consider a railroad a publie 
object. 

It is well known that at the bottom of the present farmers’ 
movement is a great deal of the discontent caused by these old 
taxes. The people who defended the suits were the town officials; 
but the people who paid the taxes were, as we just now said, in a 
number of instances, and probably in most cases, farmers. ‘There 
are no reliable statistics on this subject that we know of in any 
State, but even in the interior of New York the thing was 
earried so far that localities entirely agricultural saddled them- 
selves with debts of which they are now trying to get rid, and 
which were so large that it seems as if repudiation in many cases 
were the only resource left. The Constitutional Commission 
appointed by Governor Hofiman investigated this subject with great 
care, and we understand are soon to publish a report which will 
give all the statistics attainable for New York. When this report 
appears, we have no hesitation in predicting that it will show tha 
the taxing has mainly been done in the agricultural districts. An 
instance now occurs to us of a railroad, built almost entirely on local 
bonds, persuading the locality to tax itself to the extent of $115,000, 
although the district in question is made up entirely of small farms, 
and there is not within its borders a town of sufficient size to be 
called more than a hamlet. 

It is the men who live in such districts as this who in the West- 
‘rn States are now engaged in the farmers’ movement. When we 
examine the legal theory of the nature of railroads they now pro- 
pound, we find that a very startling change has come over their 
minds in the last few years. They say, now, that the legislature 
must fix the rates of transportation ; that the legislature must de- 
cide on all questions relating to railroads; that railroads are the 
mere creatures of the legislature; that a charter is no contract 
between the people and the roads, making the road private property ; 
but, to sum it all up in two words, railroads are public agents 
they are called into being for public purposes, and the power 
granted by their charters is given for a “public use.” They say 
that this is self-evident; that any man can see that it is true; that 
it is absurd on the face of the thing to deny it; and they denounce 
everybody as an unsympathetic cynic or a designing demagogue who 
declines to agree with them. 

We are very far from wishing to imply by these remarks that 
there is an incompatibility between the co-ordinate existence of 
public and private uses in the same corporation. The whole law of 
railroads has been carefully built up by the courts on the supposi- 
tion that a railroad is at once a public and a private object; that so 
far as its rights of property go, it is a private person; so far as its 
public function of transportation goes, it is a public institution. The 
limits of its two natures have been carefully defined by judges who 
knew more about law and government than they did about politics, 
and cared more for justice than for votes. They may have been 
quite wrong; the modern constituticn of American society may de- 
mand a new system of railroad management; but one thing is quite 
clear, that it is impossible to have much respect for the intellects of 
reformers whose view of the railroad question varies with the 
changes in the condition of their purses; who tell us now that they 
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must repudiate debts contracted in aid of railroads, because railroads, 
notwithstanding thirty or forty decisions to the contrary, are private 


property, and it is absurd to say that they are anything else; and 
now that they propose to run the railroads themselves (for this is 
what fixing the rates of transportation comes io), because they are 
publie highways, notwithstanding that in a multitude of decisions 
they have been decided to be for these purposes private property. 
In other words, the recollection of the different attitudes taken by 
the farmers on this question will tend to convince most people that 
the railroad question is not one which can be settled by popular 
agitation of the kind now undertaken—that the exact nature of 
so peculiar a corporation as a railroad is not to be determined by 
resolutions of conventions or acts of legislatures. The bond cases 
vere taken into court, though why the brilliant idea cf a new 
political party did not occur to the insolvent towns at the time, we 
do not know. If it had, we might by this time have had the benefit 
of a complete exposition in local platforms of the agricultural theory 
of ccrporate law. 


AMERICAN COLLEGES AND LEGISLATORS. 


: igae addresses of Dr. MeCosh and Professor Atherton at Elmira 

not only demonstrate the stupendous ignorance of Congress in 
matters of education, but show that in the last reckless attempt to 
fiing 90,000,000 acres to a few agricultural colleges, “ so-called and 
miscalled,” the members really could not have known what they were 
themselves doing. Agricultural colleges a failure in other countries ; 
a failure, so far as students go, in our own; Cornell receiving 
£900,000 under the grant of 1862, and giving as a dividend upon it 
two agricultural graduates a year; twenty out of every hundred of 
our people above the age of ten vears unable to read and write ; the 
illiterate male adults over twenty-one years of age amounting to 
1,619,147 ; the schools and academies of the country so few and de- 
fective that the existing colleges cannot be kept supplied with 
decently-prepared students; and, finally, a ring in Congress trying 
to give the last of the public lands to the same forty-one institutions 
that received the avails of the last endowment, without the slightest 
enquiry or consideration, and with the whole educated intelligence 
of the country opposed to the reckless act—these are facts which 
suggest some enquiry as to the amount of educated material which 
is to be found in Congress. 

The ‘Congressional Directory’ of the last Congress shows that 
of 317 Senators and Representatives only about &7 were graduates 
of a college. But this number is not to be taken as absolutely cor- 
rect; for the biographical notices of the ‘ Directory’ in a few in- 
stances say nothing about education, and in others are suspiciously 
ambiguous. The estimate which the honorable members put upon 
their education varies a great deal in terms. There is occasionally 
the “coliegiate”; more frequently the ‘‘academie”; then the 
“ classical,” the “ thorough classical,” the “liberal,” the “ English,” 
the “ thorough English,” and the “ plain practical English.” As to 
some of the colleges, it is needless to say that they did not give 
their graduates so good an education as the Boston High Schools; 
as to others, we never heard of them till meeting their names in the 
‘Congressional Directory.’ Of the leading colleges of the country, 
the representation is surprisingly small. Yale leads with teu gra- 
duates; the University of North Carolina comes next with six; 
Union, Dartmouth, and Hamiltdén have each four; Harvard and 
Princeton have but three; as have Williams, West Point, Water- 
ville (now Colby University), and Miami; there are two from the 
University of Virginia, two from Brown and Madison ; one from Am- 
herst, Oberlin, and Michigan—all told, about fifty real graduates of 
real colleges in the two Houses of Congress. 

As to States, the most fotable is North Carolina, for six of her 
nine members are college men (which is the highest proportion to be 
found in Congress), and all of them are graduates of her State uni- 
versity. The three great States, notwithstanding their wealth and 
the number of their colleges, have about one-fourtheach ; New York, 
nine out of thirty-three ;* Pennsylvania, six out of twenty-six; Ohio, 
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five out of twenty-one; New England is not much better, having 
less than half; 
Delaware to Texas and Nevada, have not eraduate. As 
between the North and South and the East and West not much can 


and ten States, extending in age from Maryland and 


$ 7 
a singie 


be said, for North Carolina and Nebraska are the only States whieh 
Remembering the tine 


array of cultivated statesmen which old Virginia possessed in her 


come up to the proportion of two-thirds. 


day of seanty educational means, it must be deemed sad evidence ot 
her decline that Virginia and West Virginia combined now have but 
one graduate of a college among their fifteen members. 

As to the men themselves, a cultivated life by no means seems to 
have been the invariable stamp of their collegiate experience. In 
deed, if anything could be proved by a few individual instances, it 
would be easy to prove that a good education in early life is one of 
the most deleterious iniluences that can attend the modern states 
man. For instance, Mr. Trumbull did not have the advantages of 
university training; but his esteemed colleague, General Logan, was 


graduated at Louisville University. Mr. Poland, of Vermont, 
vas as unfortunate as Mr. Trumbull; but our much-respected 


friend, General Butler, is, classically speaking, an alumnus of Water- 


ville. Some men of whom one would feel sure that they reecived 
the benefit of college training and associations did not; and most 


notably, Messrs. Bayard, Conkling, Sherman, Thurman, and Ed 
munds. Others again, as to whom one might safely make eath that 
they had never seen a college save through the windows of a railway 
ear, are recorded as having received a collegiate education; and 
among them are Mr. Pomeroy ef Kansas, Mr. Conner of Texa 
and Mr. Voorhees of Indiana. 


If Congress be considered from the sentimental peint of 


h the hard vicissi 


doing nothing, 


view as 
a place of repose for men who have gone threug 
tudes of life—a place of rest and recreation where, 
they can be liberally supported, and have the amusement of making 
empty speeches when they feel in the humor for oratory, and the 
course pleasures of hotel lounging and eard-playing and theatr 
going, for all of which in early life they vearned without having the 
time or money to itdulge, then Congress admirably fulfils its end 
The brief biographies of the *‘ Congressional Directory * are, 

most part, abstracts of struggles in life. A boy reading them ali 
would think that an unfailing recipe for making « 


for the 


na’ WT. +s)? } . 4 
ne sseifa memoper ot 


Congress would be a course of work ona farm and teaching school 


(or, as one honorable member magnificently says of himself, 


+ heine 
DCN 


for six vears an educator ”), followed up vigorously by editil 


or practising law. 


ig aA paper 
To most of them, life has been a continuous toil- 
some ascent, and the Congressional seat is a plateau on which they 
can stop and take their ease. enlisted in his 
brother’s company to go and fight for the independence of Texas; 
another (Senator Caldwell of Kansas) enlisted at 
father’s to fight against Mexico: a third was “a factory operative at 
eight years of age“; a fourth, “ born in New York,” “ self-edueated,” 
principal of an academy in Kentucky, graduate of a Washington law- 
school, enters the army as a private, organizes the first regiment of 
colored troops raised in Kentucky, commands a brigade and then a 
division, is breveted twice for gallant and meritorious conduct, and 
at last comes back again to Washington as a “ earpet-bagger” from 
Mississippi. Whoever wants an outline for a tale of real life in Ame- 
rica will find about two hundred in the next ‘Congressional Direc- 
tory.’ have a somewhat braggart air, as 


though the subject were rather vain of his want of 


One boy, we read, 


seventeen in his 


Some of these stories 
learning, and 
Among these we 
impressed with the simplicity and unconscious pathos of the strange 
Hamilton of Texas, inn the 
territory west of Georgia, near the town of Huntsville, in the State 


others have the tone of genuine regret. have been 


life of Senator Morgan who * was born 
of Alabama, February 25, 1809; received only the simplest 1 
intervals from labor: 1e- 
was Clerk of the \ 


Department, then Comptroller of the State, and at last Senator. “7! 


ments of a country-school education at 


moved to the Republie of Texas in 1837"; 


simplest rudiments of a country-school education at intervals fiem 
laber” is a detinition that couldfonly have been wr:tten by a man 
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who had analyzed and weighed the exceeding littleness of what the 
world gave bim, and who, by continuous self-eulture, bad learnt the 
difficulty of supplying the defieiency in after-life. 

‘lo the sentimentalist it undoubtedly appears right that men who 


have fought their way up in life should obtain an offset of Congres- 


sional enjoyment, in utter disregard of their legislative fitness; but 
if it be desirable to establish prizes for a very sm 
those citizens who meet 


and overcome the obstacles of early igno- 
rance and poverty, it would be a great national economy to have a 
kind of mock Congress, where the winners of such prizes could make 
empty speeches to each other, and draw their pay, and idle away 
their time, with a real Congress in the background of earnest, 
intelligent men to do the legislative business of the country. The 
records 
the humblest positions can rise to the honor of governing the 
country ; but they also show that the honor has become very small, 
and is continually growing less. 
that men can rise ; 


It is not a question to be discussed 
it should be a question at what intelleetual and 
moral level they are content to stop. Itis not the peculiar attribute 
of a republie that there are self-made men who take part in the 
work and honors 


ruled by 


of government, for the world has always been 
such men. Washington, who had risen to the 
highest rank of great men before there was a Republic, had been 
in his youth a frontiersman and surveyor. 


1 —_ > 
largely 


Jefferson, whose reputa- 
tion preceeded him in the Continental Congress as an accomplished 
gentleman, the master of four languages, an observant naturalist, a 
good mathematician able to calculate eclipses, an erudite lawyer, 
had been a pioneer and backwoodsman, whose bride could only 
travel to their log-house on horseback. ‘The papers have lately bee: 
filled with notices of Lord Westbury, who died a peer of the realm, 
and as Lord Chancellor had presided over the 
Great Britain; but Richard Bethell went to college a poor lad in a 


jacket, and, as he stated before his death, had supported himself 


from the time he was seventeen by his own hard work. Or we may 
go back fifty years, and take as a solitary example the ease of Lerd 
‘Tenterden, the son of a country barber, without friends or influence 
or those brilliant talents which captivate the popular faney. When 
offered the promotion of king’s counsel, he declined it, because his 
modest estimate of his own abilities taught him tiat he was better 
fitted for the oflice work of a junior. Yet he was taken from his unas- 
suming life of hard and patient labor and raised to the bench by his 
political opponents. With all our claptrap about merit and self- 
made men, have we one such instance to show of a great judge 
appointed to oftice by a party to which he did not adhere? If the 
next Chief-Justice of the United States should be selected for per- 
sonal fitness by the President, and chanced to be a Democrat, does 
anybody believe that our Senate of unaristocratic, 


would confirm him ? 


self-made men 


The truth is that our present political system does not bring into 


the vublie service the truly self-edueated and self-cultured men of 


the country, but merely those whose self-making rises no higher 
College 
diplomas of themselves mean very little, especially of colleges in 
chronic want of students and on a perpetual brink of starvation; 
but their absence is significant of the absence of 
cultivated intelligence of the people. 


than the very low levels of money and party machinery. 


ue edueated and 
In all countries there are 
intelligent and educated classes, and experience shows that when 
they are brought into the business of legislation they work not only 
with intelligence but also with zeal. Our own country is deprived 
To make laws, and provide for the 
necessities, and shape the policy of a country so vast and compli- 
eated as this, is a gift of statesmanship which does not come by 
nature. The modern Congressman is a third or fourth-rate man, 


uneducated | 


of the services of these classes. 


eyond the knowledge of making money, ignorant of the 
wants of the country, sceptical, as all uneducated men are, of the 


intelligence of others, and with no definite objeets in view beyond 


pushing the interests of his party. Finding nothing at Washington 
biel he is really fitted to do, he adds idleness to his other political 


Nation. 


Ul proportion of 


of Congress show that the commen boast is true that men of 


‘ntire nobility of 
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virtues, and becomes an obstructive in the way of the few who are 
really trying to accomplish something. The legislation of Congress 
is precisely what might be anticipated from assemblages of such 
men: illiterate and slovenly ia form, defective in substance, and 
never attempting to be more than a patch for the most pressing of 
existing evils. The constructive ability which comprehends a sys- 
tem is as wanting in Congress as in a cobbler whose skill never rises 
above the effort of putting a patch on a broken boot. 

Mr. Evarts mourned over the decline of the literary societies in 
Yale as leading to the decline of the forensic spirit of the country. 
We are inclined to think they are both effects of a common cause— 
the turning away of the intelligent classes from publie life. ‘To the 
cultivated and refined there is nothing more distasteful than to be 
compelled to mingle with undignified, uneducated, self-assuming 
colleagues. The worse elements in Congress seem to have driven 
out the better, as a debased currency drives good money eut of 
circulation. How few are the American fathers who have handed 
down anything of political training to their sons; how few the 
American legislators who have learned anything of legislation from 
their fathers’ experience! It is with us a new business for new men. 
Our colleges, which have hitherto discouraged young men from 
publie life, had better begin to teach that there is a science of gov- 
ernment, and that true statesmanship requires character, rectitude, 
trained intelligence, varied knowledge, indefatigable industry, and 
prolonged study. 


HOMBURG REFORMED. 
HomsurG, July 28, 1873. 


HAVE been finding Homburg a very pleasant place, but I have been 

half ashamed to confess it. People assure me on all sides that its glory 
is sadly dimmed, and that it can only be rightly enjoyed to the music of 
vouletic and of clinking napoleons. It is known by this time, I suppose, even 
in those virtuously disinterested communities where these lines may circu- 
late, that the day of roulette in these regions is over, and that in the matter 
of rouge-el-noir united Germany has taken ‘a new departure. The last 
uvhallowed gains at the green tables were pocketed last summer, and the 
last hard losses, doubtless, as imperturbably endured asif good-natured chance 
had still a career tornn. Chance, I believe, at Homburg was not amazingly 
good-natured, and kept her choicest favors for the bank; but now that the 
reign of Virtue has begun, I have no doubt there are plenty of irregular cha- 
racters who think that she was much the more amiable creature of the two. 
What provision has been made for this adventurous multitude I am at loss to 
conceive, and how life strikes people now fer whom, at any time these twenty 
years, it has been concentrated in the shilting victory of red or black. Some 
of them bave taken to better courses, I suppose ; some of them, doubtless, to 
worse ; but I have a notion that many of them have begun to wear away 
the du!l remainder of existence in a kind of melancholy, ghostly hovering 
around the deserted Kursaa!s. I have seen inany of these blighted survivors 
sitting about under the trees in the Kurgarten, with the old habit of imper- 
turbability still in their blank, fixed faces—neat, elderly gentlemen, elderly 
ladies not especially venerable, whose natural attitude seems to be to sit 
with their elbows ou the table and their eyes on the game. They have ail, 
of course, a pack of cards in their pockets, and their only consolation must 
be to play ‘patience ” for evermore. When I remember, indeed, that [ am 
in legendary Germany, I find it easy to believe that in these mild summer 
nights, when the stupid people who get up at six o’clock to drink the waters 
are safely in bed, they assemble in some far-away corner of the park, and 
make a green table of the moonlit grass. Twice a week the old gaming 
rooms at the Kursaal are thrown open, the chandeliers are lighted, and people 
go and stare at the painting and gilding. There is an immense deal of it, 
all in the elaborate rococo style in which French decorators of late years have 
become so proficient, and which makes an apartment look half like a throne- 
room and half like a café; but when you have walked about and looked at 
the undressed nymphs on the ceilings and the listless crowd in the great 
mirrors, you have nothing to do but to walk out again. The cleversumptu- 
osity of the rooms makes virtue look rather foolish and dingy, and classes 
the famous M. Blane, in the regard of pleasure-loving people, with the late 
I;mperor of the French and other potentates more sinned against than sin- 
ning—martyred benefactors to that large portion of the human race who 
would fain consider the whole world as a watering-place. It is certainly 
haid tu see what thrifty use the old gaminug-rooms cau be put to; they must 
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stand there always in their gorgeous emptiness, like the tomb 


painted 
chambers of Eastern monarchs. 
ainment i 


There was certainly fi in watching the play—and in 





circumstances ; but eve 


my 


playing, according to 
I should have got 


1 in the old days I think 


T 
chief pleasure at the Kursaal in a spectacle 


which has survived the fall of M. Blane. As you pass in the front 
door, you look straight across the breadth of the building through 


another great door which opens on the gardens. The Kursaal stand 
elevation, and the ground plunges away behind it with a great 


>i 


on fn 
stretch, 
which spreads itself in a charming park. Beyond the park it rises again into 
the gentle slopes of the Taunus mountains, ar a high wooded hori- 
This picture of the green hollow and the blue ridge greets you as you 


d makes 


zon. 
come in, frained by the opposite doorway, and I have sometimes wondered 
whether in the gaming days an occasional novice with a tender conscience, 
on his way to the tables, may not have seemed to see in it the pleading face 
of that mild economist Mother Nature herself. It is, doubtless, thinking too 
fancifully of human nature to believe that a youth with a napoleon to stake, 
and the consciousness of no more rigid maternal presence than this, should 
especially heed the suggestion that it would be better far to take a walk in 


mm 


the woods. he truth is, [ imagine, that Nature has no absolute voice, and 


that she speaks to us very much according to our moods. The view from 
the terrace at the Kursaal bas often had confusion pronounced upon it by 
players with empty pockets, and has been sentimentally enjoyed by players 
with a run of luck. 
always the same, and always 


We have the advantage now, at least, of finding it 


extremely pretty. Homburg, indeed, is alto- 


Be 





gether a very pretty place, and its prettiness is of that pleasing sort which 
steals gradually on the attention. It is one of nature’s own watering-places, 
and has no need, like so many of the audacious sisterhood, to bully you by 
force of fashion into thinking it tolerable. 

Your half-hour’s run from Frankfort across a great sunny expanse of 
corn-fields and crab-apple trees is indeed not particularly charming; but the 
sight of the town as yeu approach it, with its deep-red roofs rising out of 
thick shade at the base of its blue hills, is a pledge of salubrious repose. 
Homburg stands on a gentile spur ef the highest of these hills, and one of its 
prettiest features is your seeing the line of level plain across the foot 
of its long sloping main street and the line of wooded mountain across the 
The main street, which is almost all of Homburg proper, has the look 


of busy idleness which belongs to watering-places. 


top. 
There are people stroll- 
ing along and looking into the shop-windows who seem to be on the point 
of buying something for the sake of something to do. The shops deal 
chiefly in the lighter luxuries, and the young ladies who wait in them wear 
All the houses take lodgers, 
and every second one is a hotel, aud every now and then you hear them 
In the 
middle of the street is the long red stuccoed fagade of the Kursaal—the 
beating heart of the Homburg world, as one might 


a great many ribbons and a great deal of bair. 


chanting defiance at each other to the sound of the dinner-bell. 
have called it formerly. 
Its heart beats much slower now, but whatever social entertainment you 
may still fiud at Homburg you must look for there. People 


there ‘in very goodly crowds, if only to talk about the dreadful dulness 
and to commiserate each other for not 


The 
place is kept up by a tax, promptly levied on all arriving strangers, and 
it seems to be prosperously ‘enough maintained. 


may go and practise ii 


assemble 


having been here before. 


It gives you a reading- 





room where you difference as you see a sturdy 


sriton settling down heavily over your coveted Times, just as you might of 


old when you saw the croupier raking in your stakes; music by a very fair 
band twice a day; a theatre, a café, a restaurant, and a table-d’héte, and a 
garden itluminated every three or four evenings in the Vauxhall manner. 
People differ very much as to the satisfaction they take in sitting about 
under flaring gas-lamps and watching other people march up and down and 
pass and repass them by the hour. The pastime pushed to extremes tends, 
to my own thinking, to breed misanthropy—or an extra relish at least for a 
good book in one’s own reom and 
is least likely to meet any 

and reserve it for an hour or two in the evening, it is certainly amusing 


through the woods where one 


1e¢ path 


+! 
t 
one. But if you us@ the Kursaal sparingly, 


enough. 
I should be very sorry to underestimat 


e the entertainment to be foundin 


observing the comings and goings of a multifarious European crowd, or the 
number of suggestions and conclusions which, with a desultory logie of its 
own, the process contributes to one’s philosophy of life. Every one who 
prefers to sit in a chair and look rather than walk up and down and be 
looked at, may be assumed to possess this intellectual ‘treasure. The obser- 
vations of the “cultivated American” bear chiefly, I think, upon the great 
He is apt to have a keener s 
to his 


He often seems 


topic of national idiosyneras: 
than Europeaus; it matters 
English, French, or German. 


nse of them 


imagination that his neighbor is 


more 


tu me to be a creature wan- 





| 








dering aloof, but half naturalized him 

















fined, imprisoned, if you will, by their respectivi tional monk 
or otherwise; but his own type ! ot h et into tl 
bronze. Superficially, no people carry mor ud tekens of w 
are than Americans. I recognize them as advance b: 
length of the promenade. The signs, however, are all of the at 
and seem to assure you, first of all, that the individual belongs to 
in which the social atmosphere, like the material, is extremely thin 
can women, for the most part, in compliance 1 an in 
ungraccful, fill out the ideal mould with wond ‘aris dress 
dresses do little toward completing them, charac them, slit 
labelling them socially. The usual English » mare the 
under the weight of her ingenious bad taste, has indescribably 1 
of what one may call a social factor—the air of social responsil 
ing a part to play and a battle to fight. Som wl the | 
been hard, the lady’s face is very grim and unloy 1 Ip 
less, rustling personality of my countrywomen; at others, when the 
been graceful and the victory easy, she has a robust amenity w 
the most agreeable things in the world. But t ire m¢ 
though in strictness they ought not to be out of WY as ¢ 
German pipes and beer. The smokers and drin] the solid 
the Kursaal—the dominant tene is the German to It comes 1 
forcibly to the sense of our observant America lit p 
enough, all his impressions of Homburg. Poo; ave co yf 
within the last four years that they must take t! man tf t 
and they will find nothing here to lighten the t If vou have 
used to it, if you don’t particularly relish it doubt a 
sympathy ; but I advise you not to shirk 
critic would, and to call if necessary for a | t 
selfinto good humor withit. It is rie \ 
tocollect travellers’ evidence on local mann mal 
are sure to haye some vague impressions to } 1, some 
theory to be iliustrated, some favorite pre vy case to | 
and impreved. Even if yeur opportunitic i f 
monest kind, you find them serving your purp x ! 
come significant and eloquent, and demand a not 
have learned no especial German seerets, Thi ted yt 
of no German families; but somehow I have 1 I—I « 
—a weighty impression of Germany. It keeps me com Iw 
woods and fields, and sits beside me—not pre sab care 
an influence, as it were, which reminds one of ‘ 
of diet which vou eat because they are good 1 ! 61 
like them—whien at last, of an evening, [Th l the ‘ 
the promenade behind the Kursaal. One's i: on of G 
may not be agreeable, but there is very little d 
eall highly nutritive. In detail, it would t 4 vhat 
of. I think that, in general, in such matt ( "1 
the common fame, and that you are very like! ul a people 
travels what you found them deseril to by t 
cut in some Peter Pariey task-book or p'ay-b ! 
French are x light, pleasure-loving ] of the B 
brings no essential amendm G sare | 
fair-haired, deep drinkers and strong thinker rt t at 
doesn’t reverse the formula. The only thins be said is #1 
grow older, French Hghtness LG we ess become 1 
plex ideas. A i w we ks wo l ] f Ital inl “onl] ade rms 
dition into which Italy throws those confidi pirits , 
limited leave to please then BR \ lL hae to ly ve 
exclusively [atian possession, the human fa th loo 
less redeemed by an Italian smile, nor the hu orth i 
unless attuned to Italian vowels. A landseap » lands 
vines festooned to fig-trees swaying in a hot un 
excrescen*¢ unless melting off into a Tus But now. th 
absolutely exchanged vines and figs for co ! ibbag and viok 
nines for the homely plain of Frankfort, and liquids for guttural 
Italian smiie for the German grin, Tam much better contented tl 
have ventured to expect. T have shifted my dofhb Jb 
com 3A 1 ) of the di 1 1aea 

inere 18 s« thing here, too, whic 1 plea s stz, and 
ting of an evening in t Kurgart within ea of th 
an almost inspiring fecting t you never hay I ing 
substantial ut you are an eleme he mysteris 
They tt ( order wl h se } t te the rire 
large nature i its pavilion among the t ring out the no 
loud erche playing Mozart, Beethoven, ¢ Weber—such n 
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other people has composed, as no other people can play it. Round about in 


close groups sit the sturdy, prosperous natives, with their capacious heads, 
stout necks, their deep voices, their cigars, their beer, their intelligent 


! 


ier 


pplause, their talk on all things—largely enjoying, and yet strongly intend- 


iw. Far away in the middle starlight stretch the dusky woods whose gentle 


rn 
tril 


Mur, We may suppose, unfolds here and there to a fanciful German ear 
me prophetic legend of a still larger st 
ss of the Fatherland s reflected more or less vividiy in ail 


, and the relation bet wes 


ty 
iccess aad a still richer Fatherland. 
ucce one set 
n the face and the success seems 
It is not the 
(ierman success I envy, but the powerful German temperament and the com- 
With these 
n afford to give a good deal of time to sitting out under the trees 


true German face 
demonstrated by a logic so unerring as to make envy vain. 
prehensive German brain. advantages one needn't be restless ; 
one ca 
over pipes and beer and discussion tinged with metaphysics. But success 
of course is most forcibly embodied in the soldiers and oflicers who now form 
large a proportion of every German group. You see them at all times 
lounging soberly about the gardens ; you look at them (I do, at least) with a 
great deal of impartial deference, and you find in them something which 

ems a sort of pre-established negation of an adversary’s chances. Compared 
with the shabby little unripe conscripts of France and Italy, they are indeed 
They are generally of excellent stature, and they 


SO 


w solid brilliant phalanx. 
lave faces in which the look of education has not spoiled the look of good- 
natured simplicity. They are all equipped in bran-new uniforms, and in 
these warm days they stroll about in spotless white trowsers. 
them wear their fine blonde beards, and they all look like perfect soldiers 
and It 
much like a good fellow, and the young captains and adjutants who orna- 
ment the Kurgarten of an evening seldom err in this direction. But they 
varriors to a man, and in their dark-blue uniforms and 
crimson facings, with their swords depending from their unbelted waists 
through a hole in their plain surtouts, they seem to suggest that war is 


exeellent fellows. doesu't do, of course, for an ofiicer to seem too 


business-like 


are 


somehow a better economy than peace. 

But with all this, I am giving you Hamiet with Hamict himself omitted. 
Though the gaming is stopped, the wells have not dried up, and people still 
drink them, and find them very good. They are indeed a very palatable 
dose, and “* medical advice ” at Homburg flatters one’s egotism so unblush- 
ingly as rather to try the faith of people addicted to the old-fashioned con- 
You have indeed to get 
at half-past six o’clock—but of a fiue summer morning this is no great 


fusion between the beneficial and the disagreeable. 
up 
hardship—and you are rewarded on your arrival at the spring by triumphant 
lays oper- 
atic selections while you pace the shady walks and wait for your second 
All the Homburg world is there; it’s the fashionable hour; and at 
first I paid the antique prejudice just mentioned the tribute of thinking it 
was all too frivolous to be salutary. There are ha!f a dozen springs, scat 
tered through a charming wooded park, where you may find innumerable 
shady strolls and rustic benches in bosky nooks, where it is pleasant to 
lounge with a good light book. In the afternoon I drink at a spring with 
whose luxurious prettiness U still find it hard to associate a doctor's prescrip- 
tion. It reminds me of a back-scene at the theatre, and I feel as if I were 
drinking some fictitious draught prepared by the property-man; or rather, 
being a little white temple rising on slim coluinns among still green shade, 
it reminds me of some spot in the antique world where the goddess Hygeia 
was worshipped by thirsty pilgrims; and I am disappointed to find that the 
glass is not & ministering nymph in 
Jeyond this valley of healing waters lie the great 


strains of music. There is an orchestra perched hard by, which p 


' 
££: Ass. 


respectable young woman who dips my 
a tunic and sandals. 
woods of fir and birch and beech and oak which cover the soft slopes of the 
They are full of pleasant paths and of the frequent benches which 
I don’t know why it 


Taunus. 
testify to the German love of sitting in the open air. 
is—because, perhaps, we have all read so many Teutonic legends and bal- 
lads—but it comes natural in Germany to be in a wood. One need have no 
very rare culture, indeed, to find a vague old friendship in every feature of 
the landseape. The villages with their peaked roofs, covered with red 

olloped shingles, and the brown beams making figures on the plastered 
cottage walls, the grape-vine on the wall, the swallows in the caves, the 


Haustrau, sickle in hand, with Rer yellow hair in a top-knot and her short 
blue skirt showing her black stockings—what is it all but a background to 
one of Riechter’s charming woodcuts? I never see a flock of geese on the 


roadside, and a little tow-pated maiden driving them with a forked switch, 
I look around for the old 
[ see nothing 


without thinking of Grimm’s household tales. 
croue who is to come and inform her she is a king’s daughter. 


but the white Kaiserliche Deutsche sign-post, telling one that this is such 
and such a district of the Landwehr. But with such easy magic as this I 


ayn perhaps right in not especially regretting that the late enchantress of the 


Kursaal should have been banded over to the police. 
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THE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL CONVENTION AND PRESIDENT 
ELIOT'S REPORT. 


aa 


lo THE 

Str: The reception which President Elict’s able essay on a National Uni- 
versity has received from the press and the public must be highly gratifying to 
every thoughtful American. Yet it is also highly desirable that the relation 
of the Convention to this report should not be misapprehended. As a con- 
stant attendant at the sessions of the Convention, I can safely say that this 
report, in extenso, no more represents the opinion of the Convention than the 
former work of Professor Hoyt did. President Eliot’s paper was simply 
received by the Department of Higher Instruction as an able exposition of 
one side of the question; and while nearly every person present was con- 
vineed of the impracticability and inexpediency of any such scheme at 
present, it was also manifest that the majority of college presidents and pro- 
fessors composing the Department did not agree with its arguments in regard 
to the question of the Government, State or National, contributing to the 
support of higher education among the people. In the discussion which fol- 
lowed the reading of the paper, the President of the University of Missouri, 
who was chairman of the Department, Dr. McCosh of Princeton, and others, 
dissented in strong terms from the position taken by the President of Har- 
vard, both on the main question and the side issues. 

In the general meeting of the Convention a resolution was passed, declar- 
ing it the rense of the representatives of education assembled from all parts 
of the country, that the 90,000,000 acres of public land stil] unsold should -be 
appropriated to assist the cause of education in the States and Territories. 
Dr. MeCosh’s able paper on Upper Schools closed with a recommendation 
that these lands should be devoted to the encouragement of secondary 
schools—that is, academies preparatory to colleges. 

The true merit of President Eliot’s paper is that it has opened the eyes of 
many to the momentous questions really involved in a plausible scheme of 
enlisting the support of the General Government in behalf of education. The 
more these questions are discussed, and the more enlightened the views of 
the public become in yegard to them, the better for the cause of educatior. 
But so far, the large majority of the educators of the youth of our land are 
silently or openly opposed to President Eliot’s views. Personally, I may say 
that I endorse President Eliot’s arguments in the main, but I think justice 
requires the foregoing statement to be made. Oe She 
1873 


SDITOR OF THE NATION: 


PHILADELPUIA, August 25, 
NOTE ON A PASSAGE IN SHAKESPEARE. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 
Sir: In ‘The Tragedie of Anthony and Cleopatra,’ A. vy. S. ii. Il, 85-83, 
Cleopatra says of Antony: 
“ For his Bounty, 
There was no winter in’t. An Anthony it was, 
That grew the more by reaping.” 
in which the Tragedy, so far as 
” editors adopt 


This is the reading of the First Folio, 1623, 
is known, appeared for the first time. The ‘(Cambridge 
Theobald’s “ emendation,” ‘an autumn ’twas.”’ 

If ‘An Anthony it was” is not right, “an autumn ’twas ” is certainly 
wrong. Itis too tame for the intensely impassioned speech in which it 
occurs, or rather into which it has been introduced by the editors. Again, 
if “autumn” could, by metonymy, be wrenched to mean the crops of 
autumn, it could hardly be said that an autumn grows the more by reaping. 
But this reading of Theobald has been silently adopted by all subsequent 
editors, without avy consideration of its tameness or of the resultant incon- 
gruity. 

I think the dear old Folio is right, as it is sometimes (though some editors 
are very loath to admit it ypspecially if there be a different Quarto reading), 
and that there is a quibble in the speech that has been overlooked. It is a 
patent fact in regard to the manifold and multiform quibbles in the plays of 
Shakespeare, that they are often indulged in by bis characters while in the 
highest intensity of mind and feeling. The poet has been blamed for this, 
especially by the critics of the “correct” school, and his defenders have 
found some excuse for it in the general quibbling propensity of the writers of 
his time. But the best excuse for it is that it is true to nature, although I 
would not explain it on the theory set forth by Bucknill in his ‘ Psychology 
of Shakespeare,’ namely, that “when the mind is wrought to an excessive 
pitch of emotion, the instinct of self-preservation indicates some lower mode 
of mental activity as the one thing needful.” 

To return now to the passage in question: “ An Anthony it was”; © it” 
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stands, of course, for “‘ Bounty.” 
the more by reaping.” 

Now, could the “less Greek’ 
have 
Bounty bad 


His Bounty was an Anthony, “ that grew 


* which, Ben Jonson tells us, Shakespeare 
His 
ial luxurianee, affording 
the more 


possessed, enabled him to see in “ Anthony” the word dv‘o¢? 


no winter in it; it was a mead of perenn 
a flowering pasturage (AvSovouoc), aud “ that grew by reaping.” 


HirRAM CORSON 


CorneE.u University, Iruaca, N.Y., 


i is stated on the authority of the Times that Mr. E. M. Archibald, 
British Consul at this port, has been requested by his Government to 
ascertain if there are avy libraries or public institutions in this district which 
wish to receive a set of the publications of the Cobden Club. These the 
Club is willing to give away, and Mr. Archibald will at once attend to such 
applications for them as may be addressed to Iffm. Whether other parts cf 
the country are to be made the theatre of the Club’s efforts, which are of 
course put forth in the interest of enlightenment on politico-economical sub- 
jects, we do not know. The contradictory 
attended to by a Pennsylvania societ 
by Mr. Henry C. Care 


or protectionist propaganda is 
y, wuich distributes gratuitously works 
vy (four volumes), Dr. William Elder, 
Hon. William D. Kelley, Sir Edward Sullivan, Mr. FE. 

Stu espondent who asks title of Cairnes’s 
“masterly exposition of the causes of our late civil war,” is informed that it 
is the ‘Slave Power: an Attempt to exp!ain the Real Issues involved in the 
American eee A reprint was published in this city in 1852.——The 
veteran Dr. S. Wells Williams has, we learn from the Shanghai Budget of 
July 5, “completed the main portion of his new Dictionary of the 
Language, which embodies 


Sir John Byles, 
P. Smith, Mr. 
Professor 





for the 


shinese 
the results of his Chinese studies for forty years.” 
It will fill poe 1,150 pages of three-columned quarto, giving explanations 
” 12,500 Chinese characters. It is the first work of any importance which 
has been e rel -d or stereotyped in China. 

—The sixth annual report of the Peabody Museum of American Arche- 
ology and Ethnology (Cambridge) is well worth the attention of students 
inasmuch as it is a sort of group catalogue of the collections put on exhibi’ 
tion during the past year. The Museum ean hardly be said to be richer in 
American antiquities than in those of other parts of the world, and already it 
affords the best opportunities for the study of prehistoric remains and of ecom- 
parative craniology in all the principal fields of modern research. 
important addition made since the last report has been Col. Theodore 
Lyman’s gift of the Nicolucci collection, containing a large number of Italian 
skulls dating from the first century to the present day, besides 790 stone 
implements, of which the curator gives some very interesting details. These 
were chiefly found in the southern ha!f of the Italian peninsula, nearly thirty 
being from “ the alluvial gravel beds of the Tiber at Ponte Molle, near the 
” The existence of these relics of the stone age in Italy had 
escaped the attention of archwologists till quite recently : 


The most 


city of Rome. 


“Only a few years since,” says the report, 
rian, Mommsen, iu his ‘ History of Rome,’ while discussing the origin of the 
early inhabitants of Itaiy, states that ‘nothing has as yet come to light which 
would justify us in conciuding that the existence of man in Italy is of older 
cate than the knowledge of agriculture and the | smelting rof metals; 
within the boundaries of Italy the human race was at one time in the condi- 
tion we are in the habit of dist inguishing as savage, every trace, at all events, 
of such a state has disappeared.’ 


‘the eminent German histo- 


This passage, which at the time it was written would have been as true (and 
as mistaken) of Gre seems to us to have an important bearing on Momm- 
; value as an authority in the Pelasgic discussion to which Mr. Stillman 
returns on another page. Under the employ of the Museum, Mr. Henry Gill- 
man has made some profitable exploratious of the mounds on the St. Clair 
River, Michigan, and his narrative is emodied in this report. 
stance a skeleton was found under a decay: 
many cases penetrated the bones, and th 


ec 
eCe, 


sen’s 


In one in- 

oak stump whose roots had in 
1 burst them, the fragments still 
surrounding the root and often becoming imbedded in it in its subsequent 
growth. Specimens of this curious phenomenon were secured and forwarded, 


—In speaking of Mr. 
other day, 


Eliot's 


we were unable, 


report on the National University scheme the 
for want of space, to allude to one 
extremely interesting details connected with university education. 
as every one knows, is an 
ill-considered as well as of 
university reform at heart 


or two 
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Ww “oH have 
attention of the 


and it is of | 


Some of tl 


era of reform, an era 
form. 


of late urzed u 


go04T 1¢ gentlemen 
have pon the 
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public the advantages 


the system of eking ou 


e-sVsten 


The {\ 


of the “ fee-system” in colleges. 


t the usually scanty salaries of professors by fees from 





students, and, like the National University scheme it self, is an importatic 

_ plan is at first si; taking, and in Mr. Howe’s bill it is provided 
hat the national professors “ shall receive salaries varying from $1,000 to 
$2,500 a year, avd that each professor mi iv so exact a fee of ten dollars a 


: i : 
ear from each student attending his course Mr. however, t 


the plan isavery bad one. Under it * the professors of pop subjects 
thrive,” but it is greatly to be feared that the gentlemen who occ Up ad the 
chair of palivontology and professors of the Coptic language, Oriental 
philosophy, Sanserit, and ecclesiastical law would starve to death.  Besit 
this, * waitees students nor teachers in this country like the fee-system. It 
has worked well in Germany, but has never been domesticated here except 


in medical schools, 
agreeable money 


where it has done a great Geal < of harm. 


It creates a dis 


relation between teacher and s mt, and introduces int 


ou 

faculty illiberal contentio 
—Besides the fec-system, Mr. Eliot refers to two popular delusions 
relating to the scientific study of agriculture—one of which is know ~ 
that of the model farm, while the other might be called the { 
the model farmer. The model a is an institution established in co: 
nection with an agricultural college, on which the seientitie agricultural 
student may, alter er before he has devoted some five er six hours to intel 
lectaal labor, hoe, dig, — sow, reap, thrash, or mow, in application of the 


him by] LIS books. 


scientifie with practical knowledge 


instruction conveyed to The object of the plan is to w 


proportions that th 
a model farm may himself be a model farmer, who will occupy a 


. ’ 
in such @ i 

relation 
to the previous tribe of farmers very like that which the model edito 


> th 


re who 


has been educated in a school of journalism, will occupy ¢ e existing race 


of editors. Mr. Eliot, however, is very sceptical on this subject. He says that 
“the model farm, like the model machine-shop, is almost universally a mode! 
of nothing but misapplied labor, misdirected experimentation, and uuprofita 


ble investment. It can be useful tothe young agriculturist only as & warui 





it can teach him how to spend money, but not how to make money on a farm.” 
He also says that the tuition provided for the model farmer by agricult 
colleges is based upon the delusion that a life of hard and paying farm-wo 
can go on side by side with intellectual culture. On the model farm 
young man is made to believe that by laboring four hours a day he can pay 
for his board, lodging, clothing, and tuition. As a matter of fact, howe 
he living on charity—a fact which he is likely to discover as soon as he 
begins work on the actual farm, where he has to sell his own crops to support 
himself. All model farms are really eleemosyuary farms, while they pretend 
not to be. 

“It is this disguise which makes the general method so well fitted 


to breed shirks. 
study and thinking ¢ 


There lurks in all devices of this sort 


ire not physical e xertions ; t afte 


the notion that 


so tha r prolonged study 


& man may be just as fit for physical labor as if he had not worked with bis 
brains. This is a profound mistake, wtih has real danger for conscientious 
and ambitious youth; such young persons may easily “be betray 1 by this 


false opinion into disastrous over-exertion. What is called mx br laber is 





really the most exhausting, continuous physical exertion which men ean 
make, although the sense of fatigue from an excess of what is called brain 
work is generally not so irresistible at the moment as the fatigue caused by 


too much hammer ring, hoeing, or walking.” 


—lIt vis a fact not to be 


ot the 


Ge 4 


lost sight of, sags Dr. J. C. Toner, of Washington 
American children under fittee 
American women between the childbearing 
In 1530, there were to every 1,€00 
children under fifteen years of age. 


th 
vears of age, and the number of 


proportion between the number of 
ages of fifteen and fifty, is declining steadily. 
marriageable women 1,952 Ten years 
later, there were 1,853, or 89 less children to every thousand women than in 
1830. In 13550, this number had declined to 1,720; in 1860, to 1,666; 
1°70, to 1,562. The total dec the forty years was 334, 20 pet 
cent. of the whole proportional number in 1830, a generation The 


United States census of 1570 shows that there is in the city of New Yor! 


and, in 
‘live in 


or about 


ago, 


but one child under fifteen years of age to each thousand nubile women 
“when there ought to be three"; and the same is true of our’ other larg 
cities. In view of these facts, and others which have the same beariug and 
point to a decrease of vital power in American infants, Dr. Toner urges 
the establishmeut of “free sanitariums” ail over the country to which 
children may be taken in hot weather. Each of these should be a well-wooded 
park of two or three thousand acres in extent, at an elevation ensuring the 


absence of malaria; accessible; 


proper fixed of 
and health; managed by 


tion of ch 


abundantly supplied with pure wat 
and for 
“a recognized sanitarian ” 


eap tenements and boardin:z-! 


* coverned 


by and rules admission preservation of order 


; and improved by the 


erec to be occupied free of rent 
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The 


} sae ‘ - y abyilits : 
Ty ich of the poor r classes oft our large cities as have sick o1 debilitated 
ejyildret T chen Dr. Toner thinks, would secure the approval of the 
mn \ mm, and should secure the favor of the legislator and the 
stil 1a wid he maintains that it is entirely feasible. Iiow desirable it 
would be. if it were feasible, a momentary glauce at the mortuary statistics of 


oar large cities willshow: the number of deaths occurring in these is increased 
from one-fourth to one-half by the mortality among children of less than 
five years old. The Health Reports of the City of Providence from 1256 to 
1370 show that 35°48 per cent. of the deaths were deaths of children under 
five years of age; but, while in 1256 this percentage was all but 46 (45°91), 


A mise tt. 
in 1°70 it was 36°72 


v In St. Louis the Health Report for 1371 makes the 
infant mortality of the city no less than 51°10 per cent. ; in Cincinnati, in 
1363, it was 46°68 per cent.; in Washington, taking the report for 1849, 
1252, and 1853, it was 45°44 per ecnt.; in Baltimore, for the decade from 
1450 to 1860, it was 45°54 per cent.; in New York, from the period from 
1804 to 1853, it was 43°79 per cent., and in the four years from 1856 to 1370, 
it was 50°45; in Chicago, from 1843 to 1859, it was 51°24 per cent. ; in Phila- 
delphia, from 1358 to 1879, it was 45°54 per cent.; in Boston, in the five 
years from 1263 to 1872, it was 42°22 per cent., and this was an increase of 
more than four per cent. (4°35) over the proportion existing in the: period 
trom 1307 to 1327, when the number of children who died when less than 
five years of age constituted 37°27 per cent.-of the whole number of persous 
deceased. Thus, in Boston, Phila lelphia, and in New York, we see that the 


and this result was due to the enforeement of good 
; } +i } 
nygienie regulations. 


period of the increased proportion of infant mortality to total mortatity is 
coincident with the period of the fast growth of the cities and consequent 
erowded condition of the poor. Whatever way be the exact value of Dr. Toner’s 
statistics, there is no doubt that we have here a very mournful list, which 
may well be meditated by the statesman and the philanthropist ; and we may 
fee! reasonably sure that the relation between the increasing death-rate of the 
children aud the overerowding of our cities is to some extent, at least, a 
relation of cause and effeet. One minute of a July day spent in a tenement- 


house street will convince anybody of thas. 


-Two years avo (Nation, Aug. 3, 1871) we noticed the assertion of a 
Paris correspondent of one of our city papers in regard to a pretended feudal 
privilege. ‘This was the right of the lord on returning from the chase to 
open oue serf for the purpose cf warming his feet in the entrails.” We 
then suvgested that perhaps Mr. Carlyle was responsible for the genesis of 
this fiction, which had likely grown out of a confusion between cerf (a stag) 
and serf. Inthe July number of the Paris Polybiblion, Notes and Queries 
department, enquiry is anxiously made for the author of this “‘atroce et ab- 
surde calomnie,” viz., to quote the writer’s own words, that “un seigneur, 
revenant de la chasse, était autorisé A faire égorger quelques-uns de ses 
vassaux afin de se réchauffer les pieds dans leur sang tout famant”—a more 
liberal version than the oue first cited, inasmuch as the lord is not restricted 
to one serf only. Still another and more precise version is pointed out hy 
the writer as to be found on page 32 of the new edition of ‘ Les Hébertistes ’ 
(1871), a work by Citizen C. Tridon, member of the Paris Commune, as {ol- 
lows: “ Connais-tu, Fontraille, ce baron breton qui, au retour de chasse, 
nee 


aimait & enfoncer ses pieds dans les entrailles des filles éventrées ? Here 


we are reverred to a particvlar seigneur, in Brittany, who was in the habit of 
warming his feet in the evtrails of his vassals, and who preferred for that 
service young girls to avy others. Perhaps to Citizea Tridon is due the honor 
of this invention, and it is just possible that the correspondent of the New 
York Times had more or less couseiously derived his feudal lore from‘ peru- 
sal of ‘ Les Hebertistes.’ 


M. Renan’s* L’Antechrist’ is the most prominent, though we should 
hardly eall it the most valuable, of recent French publications. We may 
remark; in passing, the confusion which the French form of his title has 
caused among English and American reviewers (or printers). “ Antichrist” 
is the proper translation; “ Autechrist” the common and erroneous one. 


Our Paris correspondent has already done justice to this work. M. Louis 


Blane’s ‘Questions d’aujourd’hui et de demain’ is really a collection of 


articles already published, and by no means, in all cases, recently, and is 
intended for the first of a series eovering Louis B!lanc’s entire career as a 


political, metaphysical, and literary writer. Of M. Auguste Lauge!’s 


i 
‘L’ Angleterre politique et sociale’ we hope to speak at some length here- 
after. Its place is among the serious and solid products of French thought. 
In connection with it should be mentioned M, Charles Savary’s ‘ Gouverne- 


ment constitutionnel.’ The author is a youthful deputy from La Manche, and 


a firm believer iu the utility of coustitutioas. Le gives some valuable elec- 
to tatisties for France, and describes the composition of the upper chamber 
in foreign countries. The latter theme absorbs entirely M. Charles Gomel 
(* Essai historique sur les Chambres hautes frangaises et étrangéres ’) and 


, 
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the Marquis de Biencourt (‘ Des Chambres hautes, leur composition et leur 
rile en Europe et en Amérique—D’une Chambre haute en France’). M. 
Gomel’s essay has a permanent historical interest, and might be bound up 
with M. I’. D. Plouard’s chronological text of the ‘ French Constitetions 
voted by the Chambers from 1783 to 1870.’ The Count de Chambord'’s 
affection for the white flag is borne out, as far as any sentiment of that 
kind can be, by M. Marius Sepet’s exhaustive history of the ‘ Drapeau de la 
France,’ in which itis shown that almost from Ciarlemugne to the “ fatal 
perversion ” of the French Revolution, but “one flag, successively blue, blue 
with a white cross, blue and white, all white, has continued to preside over 
the destinies of the country.” Whether a tricolored marshal-president like 
MacMahon can be moved by considerations of this sort remains to be seen. 
His subordinate, General Vinoy, has published a work on the * French Army 
in 1873’ and the military resources of France, which French erities find in 
refreshing contrast with General Trochu’s “ sensational” monograph, with 
its disagreeable mots from pére Bugeaud. 


—Baron Hiibner's ‘Promenade autour du Monde’ is the only French 
book of travels which requiregmention, and that not on account of its sur 
passing accuracy in what the author has to say about this country, but 
rather because be is a lively and witty narrator. The United States finds a 
more faithful and a more sympathetic observer in M. Malézieux, an engineer 
sent out by the Government in 1870 to study the public works executed 
here within the past thirty years (‘Travaux publics des Etats-Unis 
d’Amérique en 1870’). This report makes a quarto volume of nearly 600 
pages, and is accompanied by an atlas with sixty-four plates—a work which 
would cost the importer seventeen or eighteen dollars. It describes our 
principal suspension bridges, including the one over the East River, our great 
railroads, river and lake navigation, municipal works, ete., etc., and includes 
some gencral reflections, such as on the very lax system by which nomina- 
tions to West Point are made. In the department of history, besides the 
special works above-mentioned, we may name the fifth volume of the ‘ Ar- 
chives de la Bastille,’ edited by Frangois Ravaisson; the sixth and last vol- 
ume of inedited letters and documents of Louis XVI., Marie Antoinette, and 
Madame Elizabeth, by M. Feuillet de Conches ; the first volume of a ‘ History 
of Troyes during the Revolution,’ by M. Albert Bareau; and the laborious 
and very minute work on ‘ Abraham Du Quesne and the Marine of bis 
Time,’ by A. Jal—a twenty years’ study, which has been called “a veritable 
cyclopelie dictionary of the French marine of the seventeenth century.” 
Those who have read and especially owned (for it is a beautiful specimen of 
typography) M. Charles de Ribbe’s ‘Une Famille au XVIe siécle,” will be 
glad to know of a similar work which he has just edited: ‘Les Families et 
la Société en France ayant la Revolution,’ and of the Marquis de Godefroy- 
Menilglaise’s memoirs of his own family during the sixteenth, seventeenth, 
and eighteenth centuries (* Les savants Godefroy’). All these belong in the 
class of materials pour servir, though the aim of their editors is a mora! and 
educational one. M. Guizot’s ‘ Child’s History of France’ has reached a second 
volume without yet satisfying his adult readers. A fresh batch of M. Henri 
d'ideville’s indiscreet diplomatic revelations, ‘Journal d’un diplomate en 
Italie,’ takes those who follow him from Turin to Rome (1862-1866), but 
conveys no higher impression of his political insight than did the preceding 


volunie, 


—The threadbare ghost of Lamartire has been resuscitated in his ‘ Corre- 
spondance,’ in two volumes, comprising his letters from the time of leaving 
college to his marriage (1807-1820). It will be found a useful corrective of 
the poet's later review of his youth. His ‘ Poésies inédites’ is not regarded 
with the same favor, and scarcely as a book with a raison @étre. Wowever, 
to show the difference of opinion of different critics, a French reviewer 
censures the editor for printing the first draft of the Lac, showing numerous 
variations from the final form become classic, while a writer in the Academy 
is delighted to recover thereby two fine stanzas whose omission had by-no 
means improved the poem—indeed, had left a very perceptible gap. Since 
we are on the subject of poetry, we may mention Mine. de Witt’s ‘ Recueil 
de poesies 4 l'usage des jeunes filles,’ though itis rather carelessly edited. 
Two solid art publications are M. Adolphe Lance’s ‘ Dictionary of Freuch 
Architects,’ with engravings of sixty-nine seals worn by as many members of 
the profession, and the fourth volume of M. Viollet-le-Due’s ‘ Dictionnaire 
raisonné du mobilier frangais,’ being the conclusion of “ Civil and Religious 
Dress.” An interesting contribution to th history of glass-making is ‘ Les 
Verreries de la Normandie,’ by 0. Le Vaillant de la Fiéffe. It should not 
be out of place to record here an Italian work of some circumstance, called 
‘Vrance and Italy,’ by Carlo Morbio, which is an account of French MSS. 
in ttalian libraries. Unfortuuately, it cannot pretend to completeness, and 
it lacks a serviceable index; but mach may be forgiven to it as the labor 
of thirty years. 
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—It has been diflicult heretofore to collect statistical information about 
the progress of literature in Greece, but now quite a fair view can be ob- 
tained from a bulletin issued o eey in Athens by the eminent 
house of Andrew Koromelas. The first Dee., 1872, is bound into 
a volume of 16+118 pp. small 8vo. The design of the publisher is not ouly 
to record every new book and pamphlet printed in Modern Greek, but also 
to make known to his countrymen some of the principal foreign books re- 
lating to their country or their ancient literature. Of the 352 titles, $6 are 
of strictly foreign books, and 19 others are only repetitions of the title of 
Sane so that the true number of Greek publications registered for the 
year is 237. 27 of the whole number were printed out of the kingdom of 
Greece; namely, 12 in Turkey, and the remaining 15 in the cities of Alex- 
andria, Braila, Odessa, St. Petersburg, Venice, Trieste, Leipzig, Marseilles, 
Paris, and London. There are 29 translations, 
ancient Greck of Homer, Euripides, etc. ; 
4 medical ; 14 are constitutions and by-laws of banks, mining, and other com- 
panies, the year having been prolific of joint-stock enterprises. The ques- 
tions of the Laurian mines and of the Bulgarian schism called forth several 
essays. Among the periodicals are an agricultural monthly in its first year, 
a medical in its second year, two literary monthlies, one bi-monthly, and 
four published twice a month. As to the completeness of this catalogue, it 
is not probable that any important book has escaped the notice’ of the pub- 
lisher even in his first year’s effort ; but, from the great number of presses 
in Greece, it is too much to expect that all the small pamphlets would be 
recorded. We lave seen two or three which are not named in the catalogue, 
and presume that there have been enough others to make the complete list 
number at least 300. The bulletin has been issued for three mouths of 1873, 
vith 86 titles, of which S51 are foreign. 


publishing 
year, Jan.- 


besides revisals froin the 
17 are law-books, 15 theological, and 


—Among the modern Greek books cf 1872 may be mentioned the 


first and third volumes, together exceeding 1,200 pages, of the ‘ Medieval 
Library ’ of unpublished Byzantine writers, edited a K. N. Sathas. In 


Vol. I. are included catalogues 
tinople. Several school-books 
for the Dissemination of Greek 
The census of 1870 is published 


’ MSS. 
have the 
Leiters, 
by the Government in a well-digested shi sc 
The annual reports of the university appear as usual, as also the public or: 
tions of the retiring prytanis and his successor. 


at Mt. 
sanction 


Athos and in Constan- 
of the Society 
established in the spring of 1369. 


active 


The latter is this year ac- 
companied by the stirring poem of A. Balaorites on the unveiling of the 
_ Statue of the patriarch Gregory V. This poem, one of the chief literary suc- 
cesses of the year, though of only 137 lines, is written in the dialect of the 
author's Leucadian home. In the 1272 catalogue, too, another noteworthy 
book is ‘Modern Greek Mythology,’ by N. G. Polites, whichin an incomplete 
state received a thousand-drachma prize in May, 1871. In archeology. 
the first volume of the ‘Catalogue of the Ancient Coins of the Na ional 
Museum’ isa thorough and scholarly work. Following the usual geographical 
order, it ends with the kings of Macedonia. 

part, including central Greece, that the chief 
described. 


It is probably in the subsequent 
riches of the collection will be 
An independent volume was printed in 1868 of the coins of the 
seven Ionian Islands. It was expected by some that Prof. K. Paparrhego- 
pulos would have pubtishe “d this year the fifth and last icin of his « His- 
tory of the Greek Race.’ But last volumes of a history are apt to be del: aved, 
and the Professor’s severe family bereayement may have interrupted hi 
labors. 
view, as a Greek of to-day looking back on 3,000 years of wonderful life in a 
straight vista behind him, shows a new unity in the story. 

his fifteen books are as follows: Mythic times; historic times: 
3. Median wars and hegemony of Athens; 4. Peloponnesian war and the 
hegemony of Sparta; 5. Hegemony of Thebes and the decay of the first 
Heileuism ; 6. Macedonian Hellenism—Philip and Alexander; 7. Their suc- 


9 
“ 


Karly 


eessors ; 8. Roman dominion; 9. Dishellenizing of the Eastern E mpire; 10. 
Byzantine Hellenism—the iconoclasts ; 11. Macedonian dynasty ; 12. The 


Comueni. 


14. 


Yet to be published are: 13. Frank dominion—t 


he Palexologi; 
Turkish dominion ; and 15. Hellenism of our own time. 


A FRENCH STUDY OF AMERICAN POLITICS 

RY ENTS move so rapidly nowadays that perhaps the name of the Mar- 
4 quis de Chambrun is already unfamiliar to the public. It was only two 
years ago, however, that his nameewas public property—alinost as well known 


as those of the two Senators to whom, in his preface, he acknowledges himself 


under obligation in the preparation of this éfude, Mr. Sumner and Mr. Se} 


urz. 
M. de Chambrun is the gentleman who, at the time of the f 


ail 


* ‘Le Pouvoir Executi? aux Etats-Un Par M. 


’ s: Ftude de Droit Constitatonnel, 
a phe de Chambrun.’ Rouse’s Point, N. Y.: Imp iné et publié par John Love! 
‘iw. 


‘The captions of 


mal declaration of 


Nation 


| 


He does not claim scientific merits for his work, but his point - 
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war between the Administration 


and the opp osition In the Senate, was sup 
posed to have conveyed information to the opposition in regard to’ 


the F 
gp eches eas a 
with 
ment. 


Administration 
indirectly of 
the conduct of the 
for several years, during a period of 


rench arms sale, and was usually referred to in 


foreign emissary, and accused conspil 
: 


their attack 
Having beeu in this country 


these two Senators in on Govern - 


creat political activity aud excitement, M. de Chambrun has had ample 
opportunities for observation and enquiry. The spirit of his work is 
philosophical, and its scope coextensive with an examination of the history, 
progress, and tendencies of American constitutional government Mhe 
present velume on the executive power is to be followed by three others, ove 


of which is to be devoted to the discussion of the natioual sovereiguty, 


what is called in France the “ pouvoir constituant,” another to the leg 
tive, and another t» the judicial power. The present volume will t uD 
parently be the second of the series. 

M. de Chambrun has done his work with care and sense. Taking the 


‘ Federalist’ 


for his guide, and supplying himself with current informa 
both out of his own experience and that of Mr. Sumner, Me. Schurz, and M 
Caleb*Cushing, he has produced a treatise on the execntive power ¢ 
considerable ability. There is little or no originality in the bee 
but it may be doubted whether originality in studies -of American 


politics of this kind is either desirable or likely to appear at the present day, 


There bas been no work on polities since the * F ederalist ’ which can be sai 


to have added much to the science of constitution-making ; and the * Federal 


ist’ itself was a purely practical treatise, devoted to the explanation ef a 
scheme of government confessedly a compromise, eutirely satisfactory to 
nobody, and adopted by practical politicians without much hepe ef p 

nence. At the present time, both in Evgland and Ameriea—the two 
countries whieh, if domestic peace bo taken as the test, have exhibited in 
modern times the greatest political sagacity—the attention of thinking 


» dirs 


than to the poli 


people is far mor ted to the soeial changss produced by the © modern 


movement” 














M. de Cham run is of the old satiool, thou) not « ly of the old 
school. Indeed, we may say tha’ his study of Ame polities has brought 
him to conclusions with regard to prac eal questions which are in the main 
dictated by considerations such as would saucg themselves to an Aime 
can; but there is in the speculative part of his work sometimes a tendenes 
to apt polities, as if it were an exact scien in tl at] ities! or 

perhaps rather mechanical way which would be pursued thr \ 
study of the resultant forees of human action—sach citizen being eo 
sidered a3 a mechanical unit, governed by political laws corresponding to 
those of matter. For example, in cussing centralization, after referriug 
to Hamilton's plan of a highly centralized government. and comparing his 
views on the subject of popular sovereignty with tho-e Jefferson, the 
author says, evidently having in mind existing political facts, that if the 
country were moving towards the pit of centratization, it would probably be 


in the local State organizations that we should see the first indications of it: 
“Tt might be that, first at one point, and then at another. corruption would 
insinuate itself in the local governments; then institutions now vigorous 
would be exposed to rapid decay. The day when the people were no longer 


capable of maintaining them 
naturally turn the to the 
ments hay 1 


acequat 
demanding of the central! 


in the plenitude of their f hey 

Federal the local 

>to their own needs, would be 

power the substitut it 

way the ideas of Hamilton would justify themselves (| 
This argument political 

believe, founded upon 


would 
ir eves Thmen rovern 





“ing become in drivet 





ion of If for them.” In this 
» O49). 

very old 
agined 


. which is for students a and familiar 


one, is, W an obscurely im 
the relations of the States to the U 
the planets to the sun. 


annalo ] 
aMwoey 


nited States and lation between 


the re 
The planets revolve antonomically about the s 


because of the equilibrium between the centripetal and centrifugal forces 


the States revolve about the Federal power because of the nicely balanced 
forees of the political system devised a the founders of the Ameriean gov - 
ernment. Local self-government corresponds to the centrifugal force. Th 


centralizing tendeney of any 
Not that 
writing 


Administration corresponds to the centripeta! 
even to M. 


that it has always unconsciously 


this analogy was 


but 


present de Chambrun’s imind in 


his treatise, presided «\ 


the speculations of political writers. It is one of the most natural 
analogies that can suggest itself to the mind. There is also a good 
deal of reason for i If the humaa beings living in the United States were 
eally material units, the loss of local self-governing force would undouht 


edly be a companic d Ds an of the correlative attraction. But 


increase 


| tnits are human beings, and these humau beings are capable of acting in 

different ways. In the case supposed by M. d hambrun, these human 
| units may say to themselves, “ It is very true es our local governinenis 
j are not weil managed; that there is a great deal of corruption aud wialad- 








The 


m) tra ut it does not appear that the central governmect is much 
better. T narty which governs here governs there also; the money 
ich « ! » In ind » ther Of what use would it be to 
have a more ec alized government if it is merely a more distant and by 
ne mea ( ernment than have now?” The people may then 
tuke one of courses of action. They may revolt and sever their con- 
rn ) it central government : they may, through a united action of 
many St , reverse the direction in which the government has been moving, 
compel a dissolution of the centralizing forces. The struggle at Albany 
mouth nee between the “ Custom-house ring” and the Sew York 
Reform party was a strugele between centralization and local government, 
carried on for the possession of a city perhaps the most corrupt—it is 
generally corruption on which the analogy bases itself—in the United 
Stat The Administration party had by no means the sympathy of the 
friends of good government, who did not, as they ought theoretically to 


have done, turn their eyes to Washington for help out of the slough. On 


the contrary, they resented and defeated the interference of the Federal 


ty ° 
MOLILICLANS, 


‘There are other considerations connected with this question whieh are 
habitually overlooked by political writers. The centratization of one period 
To take, as an example, 


never since the foundation of the government has there 


is not by any means the centralization of the next. 
the Post-Ollice: 


en any serious outery against the enormous centralizing influence of this 


department. Looking at the matter in the abstract, one would say that the 
possession of the Post-Office by the central power was exceedingly dangerous 
to the liberties of the citizen. That each person should be obliged, when he 
wishes to communicate rapidiy with another, to place his communication in 
the hands of the Administration, and trust to the honor of those in power 
that it will be forwarded to its destination—this seems monstrous; and, 
more monstrous still, there is no remedy against the department for breach 
of the trust. 
the civil service are usually called in discussions of this sort, from making 
the honest and economical distribution of the mails depend entirely on the 
political support of those who use them? There is no doubt that the Post- 
Office, if it had existed in its present form three hundred years ago, would 
have been systematically used as an engine of oppression, and that what 
are now scandals would have then been real terrors. There are many rea- 
for this diffe 
same power which would have distributed the mails would also have had an 
In the United States there is no 


rence, one of them being that three hundred years ago the 


8olis 





overwhelming military foree at its back. 


such force. Another reason is to be found in the fact that the 
existence of the railroad and telegraphic system, combined with the 
multiplication of newspapers and periodicals, has brought the entire 


country within such a narrow compass that for many practical purposes the 
United States is not so large now as the State of New York was a hundred 
years ago, and a great deal of the old-fashioned talk about centralization is 
as out of place as it would have been if applied to the relation between 
Albany and Cattaraugus County. It is remarkable how little these changes are 
taken into account. Mr. Hare, in his work on representation, is one of the 
few modern political writers who recognize the new light thrown by them 
upon all questions of government. 


All discussions about such matters as centralization, “ co-ordinate and 


independent ” powers, or the machinery of representation, lead to little unless 
they are preceded by and based upon a study of the actual condition and 
history of the The 
truth of this proposition M. de Chambrun thoroughly recognizes, though he 


society with reference to which they are carried on. 
at times lapses from its application. As an illustration of his perception of this 
fundamental truth, we may refer to the wise warning he gives French 
readers not to be led away into the belief that republic has 
worked well in America, therefore it is suited to all other countries. He 


because ¢ 


insists on the unquestionable fact that the men who founded the government 
were not aiming at establishing what now goes by the name of “The 
They had the Republic as little in their minds as they had the 
They desired to arrange a government which 


ie public Ng 
Revolution or the Commune. 
would replace the government they had overthrown, and they based their 


yew plan on a lifelong empirical study of the country they mesnt to 


‘It is diflieult to find 


} 


in the writings of the times an explanation, of a 


re to fy the ind, as to the mauver in which the ‘ republican 
1 of government’ was adopted by the United States. A few years before 
his death, Thomas Jefferson took care to prepare for publication memoirs 
in which 1} has recounted the part which he took in the struggle 
tl 1 col , in the declaration of independence, and the events 
‘ word republic does not once make its appearauce in 

t vO it 
The truth was that most of the Icading men of the time were sentimen- 


Nation. 


What is to prevent the minions of power, as the members of 





[Number 426 


tally attached to the English monarchy, and with regard to forms of govern- 
ment were probably inclined, like most veteran politicians and statesmen, 
to look upon them with a sceptical eye, and to doubt whether Pope had not 
‘nright in allotting to fools discussions about political forms, 


nd to wi 


: ‘men discussions of practical remedies for evils of administration. 

[t had been the corrupt and oppressive administration of England, not the 
monarchy, for which they had sadly broken with the past. Another illus- 
i x9 found in M. de Chambrun’s mode of 


} 
} 


he American system a responsible 


tration of the same good sense m ly 


treating the proposition to eng 





rraft upon t 
ministry, after the English fashion. He points out, as we have often done in 
these columus, that a responsible ministry would, in our system, be utterly 
The English Ministry is a Parliamentary committee which 
has really absolute administrative power, though it governs in the name of 
the crown. In America, the executive power being in the hands of an elee- 
tive and responsible President, the circumstances are tota!ly different. The 
erection of a responsible ministry would increase the power of Congress, 
and at the same time diminish that of the President, and it would com- 
pletely upset the balance of power established by the Constitution. The 
English system is a gradual growth of the English constitution, and has no 
more fitness for the American Government than the substitution of French 


incongruous. 


prefects for the governors of States would have. 

It is impossible for us to examine in detail all the practical conclusions a 
which M. de Chambrun of the 
executive power. His discussions include such subjects as the election of 
the President and Vice-President, the constitution of the executive power, 
the organization of the departments, and the subordinate official system ; 
the relations of the President with Congress; the right of declaring war (a 
valuable chapter); the relations of the President with the judiciary ; the 
Senate considered as an executive council; the relations of the President 
with the State ; the condition of the Executive Power under Mr. Lincoln; 
and the impeachment of Mr. Johnson. In ease of a new edition, we should 
advise M. de Chambrun to revise carefully his chapter on Mr. Lincoln's 
Administration. Although this and the succeeding chapter give on the whole 
a fair picture of the changes which took place in the executive power between 
1860 and the time of the complete defeat by Congress of Mr. Johnson’s plan 
of reconstruction, what is said about the “ war power ” would be apt to give 
a foreign reader a very misleading idea of the Constitution. The war was 
necessarily carried on outside the Constitution, for the reason that the Con- 
stitution never contemplated such an intestine tumult as secession produced, 
Tt was one of the chief marks of Mr. Lincoln’s greatness as a statesman that 
though the circumstances of the time compelled him to govern himself by 
other rules than those furnished by the fundamental law, he always succeeded, 
by instinct, in selecting the most practical of those which offered themselves, 
The constitutional theories of Mr. Charles Sumner and Mr. William Whiting 
might serve his turn for the moment, but he was far too wise a man to 
imagine those theories anything more than makeshifts. 


arrives in the course of his examination 


FOR SEPTEMBER. 


THE MAGAZINES 


()F all the vast quantity that has been written about the Patrons of Hus- 

bandry and the Farmers’ Granges, next to nothing has removed any of 
the popular ignorance in regard to these subjects. Most of the writers who 
have handled them have been political editors writing in a sort of political 
jnterregnum, and not only that, but in the hot weather and the “silly 
season,” and the result of their labors is that while everybody suspects the 
embattled farmers” to be meditatiug something important, nobody knows 
exactly what it may be, and nobody feels sure that in point of fact they are 
meditating anything. Some attention, then, will be attracted to an article 
in the September Lippincoti’s entitled “‘ The Patrons of Husbandry,” in which 
a Patron, or rather a Patroness, tells what she knows of the character and 
aims of the new societies. She does not make it clear that there is much to 
be known, but what she tells is interesting. It was not, she says, “ina 
community of Scotch farmers in North Carolina that the movement had its 
Some have said so, but the order is not the outgrowth, directly or 
So far as is now known, it is 








origin. 
indirectly, of any pre-existing organization. 
the result of a suggestion made by a lady to Mr. O. H. Kelley, at present the 
Secretary of the National Grange, and the person who has done most to esta- 
Why, said this lady, cannot t' e farmers 
protect themselves by a national organization, as do the other trades and 
This seed fell into fertile soil. Mr. Kelley at once began tre- 
velling about the country, preaching the new doctrine to the farmers, who, 
however, were slow to accept it. It was six years ago that Mr. Kelley en- 
tered upon his mission, but it is only since 1270 that the growth of the asso- 
ciation has been great. Within these three years, however, it has been mar- 
growth “unheard of in the history of secret or other organization, 


blish the order as it exists to-dat. 


professions ? 


vellous— 
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party polities,” 
by 
' 


n¢ ips il object of t! 


in this country or the world.” “The discussion of 
author, Miss Marie Howland, “ is rm thie 

sent as well as by the terms of its constitution.” Th: by 
r to 


{ a the e 


— 1 fp 
excluded fr 


order common con- 
10 
founders was to induce their fellow-farm 
labor against drudgery,” and raise himsel 
to that of a refined and eultivated man. ‘ What we want 
said Mr. Dadley Adams, Master of the National Grang: 
“is anew Declarat Independence. . . . It 


natter of surprise to them [editors, eneryern, 


joiu in “ the great stril 
an animal 


in agriculture,” 


At 
mdition of 
+ lly 

ib AUATESS, 
a 


rmers 


, in arecet 
will doubtless be 
Ps iticians] that 


living besides everlasting hard work 


ion of 


and fa 

nay possibly have some other object in | 
pa accumulating a few paltry dollars by coining them from their own life- 
blood and stamping them with the sighs of weary children and worn wives.” 


“One of the Patrons during a late discussion predicted, from the growing 
intelligence of the people, and their better understanding of the possibilities 
of organization, that within a few years we shall see magnificent social 
palaces, something like the famous one at Guise, in many pi ces in this 
country ; and he went on to show how social and industrial life might be 
organized so as to secure the most complete liberty of the individual or 
family, magnificeut educational advantages, remunerative occupation and 
varied amusements for all, with perfect insurance against want for orphans, 
for the sick and the aged. Each palace was to be the centre of a great 
agricultural district e xploite «din the most scientific manner, and tl hrough the 
varied economies resulting from combination ail the luxuries of industry and 
all the conditions for high culture were to be secured to all who were wil lling 
to labor even one-half the hours that the farmer now does.’ 





It will be seen that some dreaming is done in the granges. 
tial { 


n 1872, the Towa granges saved half 


or substan- 
iccomplishment, we find set down one thing which has a very good look 


As fi 


a million dollars by purchasing farm- 


intend at wholesale and selling them to the members at the cost 


price. The Missouri granges have just completed a contract with the St. 
Louis dealers which will have the same effect. Miss Howland seems to be 








more occupied with the social aspect of the movement than any 
talks r 
than of the initiation rites, the music 
“ Maids,” e d “ Matrons” conjointly 
the “ Laborers,” “ Cultivators,” ‘* Harvesters,” ‘Ifusbandmen.” 

For other articles, the September Lippincoti’s has several worth reading 
though it is all light, and no one wili miss any 


failing or refusing to go through the magazine. 


ther, and 


ather less definitely of the farmers’ intentions in regard to the awe 


*, and the adornment of halls by 


he 


‘‘ Shepherdesses,” ‘ Gleaners,” an W - 


: 


important information by 
A Lotos of 
as full of love as or a dozen eggs, aro full of meat, and ends with 
the miserable death, by son, of young Victor Clare and Miss 
Eleanor Milbourne ; “ Our Home in the Tyrol,” by Miss Howitt, tells pleas- 
utly “ Rambles among the Fruits and Flowers of 
the Tropies "is enough to make the reader forget that Divine Providence mer- 
cifully made Lim a carnivorous as well as a graminivorous animal, 
it in a bewildering variety of fruits; “A Princess of Thule” goes on, and 
the heroine, who is very likable, as all Mr. Black’s heroines are, attracts 
more and more compassion; ‘ The Ride Prince Geraint,” M. 
Griffin, is a wonder; ‘‘ Colorado and the South Park,” in spite of the dreary 
promise of its title, will reward the reader well; and not to mention half a 
dozen other articles, there is a rather rude but vulgarly amusing story in the 
Monthly Gossip, which always is unlike fe tet else iu our monthly peri- 
odical literature. This story, for instance, is like a Davy Crockett story of 
the years before the flood. Two book reviews, which 
are good, as Lippincott’s book reviews almost alw 
The Galaxy would be rather dry reading this month were it not for what 
we take to be an excellently truthful and graphie description by Mr. Julian 


the Nile” is 
an egg, 
most poi 


a enough of pleasant places ; 


so rich is 
of 


by 
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Hawthorne of a German student duel. ‘A Feast of Blood” it is 
called. We can commend also to both old and young two most 
harrowing tales, quite similar to the “ Lotos of the Nile” which we 
have just mentioned. One is “Summer Days at Newport”; the 
other is “A Broken Lily.” To which the preference should be given 
we do not feel competent to say. Brunettes and bald people will take 


a personal interest in the latter, but they would not be the first to deny merit 
to the former, which is a tale of equal passion. A long essay by the late Mr. E. 
A. Pollard is on the early Southern anti-slavery men, and is to be praised for a 
certain amount of candor, and an effort, partly successful, to be just to the 
Northern Abolitionists. However, the article would not be worth sp< 
about, so little is there in it, were it not for its containing a curious letter 
addressed by Mr. Pollard to the late Mr. Greeley. It will hardly be believed 
by persons Who did not know it at the time that ir 1860 an in telligent gen- 
tleman should have conceived that in the revival of the slave-trade lay the 
hope of the South. Such was Mr. Pollard’s opinion. Slavery was bad, ! 

thought; but its worst features would be removed could the poor white class 
be raised into negro owners, and the feudal preteusions of the slave 
aristocracy be put down. To do this, it would be ne 
negroes from Africa, and to the 
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“These winter nights, against my window-pane 
Nature with magic pencil draws designs 
Of ferns and blossoms and fine epray of | 
Oak leaf and acorn and fantastic vines, 
Which she will make when summer comes 
Weird arabesques in silver, flat and cold 
Like curious Chinese e 
Walking my leafy garden ¢ 
These frosty fantasies shall char 
In azure, damask, emerald, an 
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Atlantic. Mr. iVe hot 
already spoken. It is a novel, or perhaps a noveleite, if that term is per 
missible, of which the main business is to show the corrupt character of eur 
rent practical politics. ‘The satire is of the obvious order, but the general 
truthfulness of the picture will commend it to most readers. 

Scribner's opens with an article abont the Azores [slands, describing an 
industry which will be new to most of our readers. It is | known 
as “stealing Portuguese,” and consists of pping a load of the natiy 
who wish to emigrate, and whom the emigration law or anti-emi 
gration law of the islands would prevent. A native, in order to get perm 
sion to go abroad, must give surety in the sum of three hundred dollars that 
in case he is dratted into the army he will return, and of couse he emigrates 
without permission rather than with it. Waiting at aliost inaccessible 
points on the coast, where no revenue officers venture, little parties of them 
are picked up here and there by some shipmaster who has previously been 


engaged for the service, and who 


Mr. Benjamin, the writer, makes a rather lively article out of his experienc 


is popularly said to steal his Portuguese. 





on one such trip, when forty or 
Jehu of Boston was nearly wrecked. 


fifty men and women escaped, and the barque 


Following this article, there are twenty-one others, of which we may 
name Mr. John Burrouglis’s as the most taking. The Birds of the Poet 
it is called, and it de als incidentally with the nightingale of Milton, W ords- 


worth, and Coleridge, and the lark of Shakespeare, Wordsworth, Shelley, and 


Hogg, and then more at length of such of our birds as our American pocts 
have sung. Among these are Emerson’s chickadee, Mrs. Celia Thaster’s 
sandpiper, Mr. Bryant’s and Mr. Wilson Flagg’s bobolink, and one or two 
others. But Mr. Lowell's catbird is omitted, which is a pity, the list being 


so short, and that fit addition to it being so very fit. So, too, is Mr. Long- 
ft 


fellow’s bluebird left out : 


** And from the stately elma I hear 


The bluebird prophesying spring ’ 
which surely deserves mention for the early spring there is in it, suggesting 
all birds, and the suecessful hitting off of one of this beautiful bird’s attri- 
butes. Wiilis’s pigeon, too, we miss ; but that is perhaps hardly to be called 
a song-bird, though surely but slight extension of the grace that admitted 
the sandpiper—or the sandpipér, as Mrs. Thaxter has it—would have let in 
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kespeare the la it he i's gate singing, came very near 
nL 
N t ! t e claps her wings, 
it nnot waking t sic Situs 
and that mention of th ylark should hardly be permitted without men- 
tien of Jere Taylor The article is so good that we can only hope there 
may be omissions enough to justify another like it. 

Mr. Bret Harte, in his “‘ Episode of Fiddletown,” reminds one of his 
earlier and better stories ; though it has at present something of the perplexed 
biindness which made some of the early stories and poems unintelligible to 
ome people. The poem of the miner and the Indian, for example, we have 
never penetrated. The religious reader of this number of Seribner’s will be 
pleased—if its outspokenness does not offend him—with the article on 
‘Modern Scepticism,” the second of a serics of three. And the same reader 
will perhaps enjoy the diseussion en the degree of liberty accorded their 
members by the various Protestant denominations. An article on Central 
Park, with portraits of Mr. Olmsted, Mr. Vaux, and Mr. Mould, and with 

merous illustrations, will probably be better in its next instalment. 
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THE RECORDS OF PRIMITIVE CIVILIZATION. 
i Ef inability tocomplete the collation and translation of the authorities by 


which I hope to maintain the theory of an Italian centre of civilization, has 
delayed my following up of this subject, but one or two notices of ny letters 


on the subject have been printed in the Nation, which induces me to launch 
another argument from my still incomplete flotilla. And first, in reply to “ F.,” 


1 would say that I was careless in my expression, with reference to which 
he for I take it that the Aryan character of Etruscan has been 
determined with tolerable certainty, and that therefore my expression 
should have been qualified, but my intention was simply to convey the idea 
that the separation of the language was of so early a date that the analogies 
are insufficient to enable us to translate Etruscan by collation with any 
understood language. When I returned several years ago from Greece, I set 
nyself to clear up the theory I hold on this subject, and Max Miller, to 
whom I applied for aid, then said to me, “ We know nothing about Etrus- 
can”; and the .” quotes, “ nor can the 
inscription, though collated with everything hitherto discovered in ancient 


replies, 


» 


latter part of the expression which ‘“ F 


or modern language, be deciphered,’ was substantially a remark made by him 
alluding to Etruscan inscriptions. A letter from him, received not long ago, 
confirms what “ F.” says, on the authority of Mr. Schweizer-Sidler, that 
Corssen’s book will definitely establish the Italic character of Etruscan. 
Rut these are, so far as the public, and myself amongst the public, are 
conjectures still unproven. 


The Nation. 
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philological confirmation, and make my argument purely from what I shall 
call artistie archeology—the evidence of technical attainment as to histori- 
If therefore Mr. Goodyear, whose letter appears in the 
Nation of July 17, had read my letter of April 17 carefully, he would 
have seen that his contemptuous attempt to “ stifie the theory ” I advanced 
in it, is made under a misapprehension of my essential arguments and evident 
His attempt is twofold: he denies, on the faith of 
Otto Jahn and half a dozen more German authorities, that there is any 
Etruscan art independent of Greek; and, secondly, that the Etruscan and 
Pelasgie races had anything in common, and this on the authority of other 
German scholars, amongst whom chiefly Mommsen. 


eal connections. 


iguorance of my facts. 


As to the first point, I will say in the frankest manner, that if there is one 
thing in the range of human intellect for which I have an absolute contempt, 
founded on many years’ study and thorough knowledge in ‘general, it is 
German art-theories and German opinions on art, so far as plastic art is con- 
cerned. I have just come from reading Liibke, the latest result of German 
cerebral agitation in this dircetion and the summary of what the German brain 
has decided, and I can only say that in my experience of art-literature I never 


| came across a more hopeless example of constitutional incompetence, en- 


veloped in such densely-learned ignorance. I have the boldness to avow, 
without circumlocution, that I prefer the opinion of the British Museum 
authorities on any art-archeological question, and in defauit of theirs, my 
own, to that of all the German speculators I have ever heard or read. I de- 
cline, therefore, to admit Otto Jahn, Wilhelm Liibke, cte., etc., as authorities 


| of any weight on this particular question. 


It is perfectly true that the vases so-called Etruscan are found under cir- 
cumstances which make it impossible to say with certainty that they were 
made in one place, and not in another, as they were articles of commerce, and 
went wherever shipping went. The constant occurrence of Greek myths 
and legends in Etzuria is explicable on very simple grounds, as I may show 
at another time ; but what Mr. Goodyear quotes, through Jahn, from Winckel- 
mann proves nothing for or against my theory. It is easy to show that cer- 
tain vases, apparently Etruscan, were probably not made in Etruria; but it 
is impossible to prove that she mass of them, orin fact any of them, were not 
made there ; and what he quotes from Mommsen on this topie is clearly dis- 
proved by the facts of the case, and is not confirmed by any historical evi- 
dence. 

Mr. Goodyear is also mistaken in what he says of my remark, that the 
earliest types in Cyprus are of Pelasgie or Etrusean origin : “ It is evident that 
he may be very much mistaken in supposing that similarity to Etruscan 
statues implies a date earlier than archaic Greek, which is the latest of the 
styles in Cyprus”; in which short sentence are two capital errors—first, that 
I suppose these statues to be early because similar to Etruscan, the antiquity 
of the style having been by good authority determined, and the similarity to 
Etruscan work only pointed out as a singular coincidence by Mr. Newton ; 
and, second, that the archaic Greek is the latest style in Cyprus, the fact 
being that my letter quotes Newton to the effect that ‘‘ mature Greek art,” 
“introduced at a late period from without,” closes the list of changes. 

With regard to the identity of the Pelasgic and Etrusean races, Mr. Good- 
year is by far too facile in supposing that a “reference to Max Duncker” is 
going to settle the question “ what a Pelasgian is,” or another to Mommsen 
“what a Pelasgian is pot.” Max Duncker and Mommsen came to their 
own conclusions some little time ago, and the matter still remains unsettled, 
because unfortunately neither of these learned gentlemen knew any more 
than the exceedingly little which is to be found in the Greek historians on 
the matter, which is indeed so very little as only to enable us Sto found a 


| conjecture on it, and all these traditions, myths, and allusions are common 


No man, much less Mommsen, who had his own theories to con- 
firm as well as I mine, is “ decisive authority” on this question, for no man 
has more than a conjecture on it based on any historical evidence. Momm- 
sen starts with the notion that the Pelasgic was the ancestral race of the 
Hellenic—an opinion which I hope to be able to show good reason for gravely 


property. 


questioning, aud that the relation of the Pelasgi to the Greeks was precisely that 


But the advice of Miiller, with regard to the pursuit of my study, was to 
gnore the evidence of language in the matter and follow my own line of | 


tigation, as the coincidence of independent lines of evidence would be 
uv more convineing than if one had been followed by help of another. 
wis flattering enough to add that the facts I had collected, if sustained, 
uflicient to disprove the theory of Greek civilization having been 
The authority and advice of a man whose opinions 
| so highly respect sufficed to determine me to drop all attempts at 


} | } oun 
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of the Normans to the Modern English—and he asserts that “their manners 
(i.e, those of the Raseni or Etruscans) and customs point to the conclusion 
that this nation was originally quite distinct from the Greco-Italian stocks,” in 
which I cordialiy agree ; but, leaying out the question of the identity between 
Greek and Pelasgie stock, there is nothing in Mommsen’s historical evidence 
which conflicts with my theory. As to Duncker’s assertion that “ these tra- 
ditions and points of view show that the name Pelasgian in the Greek tradi- 
tion was a name embracing all Greek tribes,” etc., I take direct issue on the 


traditions themselves, which show nothing of the kind. ‘‘ The divine Pelasgi” are 


never mentioned by Homer as Greek ; on the contrary, those who fought with 
the Greeks are spoken of as “from Argos of the Pelasgians,” and the Pelasgj 
as a nation are enumerated amongst the Trojan host, commanded by Hippo- 
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thois and Pyleos, ‘sons of the Pelasgian Lethos, born of Teutamos,” a tradi- 
tional chief of the Cretan In t Danaids 
are received by the Pelasgian king of that part of the Morea which [ have 
shown to be the chief seat of the Pelasgie ci 


Pelasgi. the Suppliants, the fugitive 


vilization in Greeee. In the early 


history of Athens, the Pelasgi are shown to have been expelled from the city 
which they had fortified for the Greeks as foreigners ; aud, finally, the records 


of Karnak enumerate the Cretan and Tyrrhenian Pelasgi and the Greeks as 
having been confederated in an invasion of Egypt. And of all the traditions 
alluding to them, they are far more often spoken of as strangers and fugi- 
tives, than as related in any way to the Greek What they were in 
Greece, and what they did for Greece, I propose to show at another time. 
Suffice it now to deny categorically the assertion of Duncker. 

In fact, the world of art and archeology has.too long been sat on by the 
pretensions of German savants. We owe very much to their erudition and 
patient research into the details of history and philology. We owe them 
indeed a large part of all those items of evidence which furnish the only safe 


race, 
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Tuscan was a Latin name applied Jater); that their civilization, art, habitat, 
and movements were the same, and that such a coincidence makes any ether 
solution than identity improbable ; that this race was Italian d developed 
its civilization and arts from a centre independent of all others, and 
that from this centre, in what is now known as Etruria, this civiliza- 
tion spread through the fertile country of Italy, crossed into the Morea, 


and thence by the islands to the shores . Asia and Egypt, where the Raseni 


learned new arts, especially the use of edged tools. of which they were until 
then ignorant, and with which they eae returned to Italy, their ancient 
home, where they next appear to bistory as Etruseans. I conclude that.this 
emigration began centuries before the siege of ‘Troy, or before the date of 
any event indicated by intelligible Greek traditions, and that it ceased before 
any recorded by authentic history, and [ should not look to history, there 

fore, to furnish any confirmation of the truth of this conclusi n, although I 


believe that it will be found to give more support to this than to any oppos 


il 1g one, 
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is needed, I decline respectfully to accept their lead or acknowledge their | while in all probability the so-called Etruscan vases are of a date posterior 
authority, and I hope to be able to show, one of these days, that to the | to the Greck civilization, there is nothing about them whieh was not easil 
whole tribe of German art-critics, from Winckelmann down, we owe nothing | copied by Greek potters, while in the far more difficult art of gem-cutting, 
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but utter confusion and misconception with regard to Greek art, and thence | the Greeks, though showing great artistic feeling, have never approached 
to every plastic art. the technical perfection of Etruscan workmanship. I have theretore neve 
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of the origin of Greek civilization is one independent utterly of language, and | critical point of the history I would maintain is of such a remote a t 
only slightly dependent on written history. I have limited myself to the eyi- | that, except in some extraordinary combination of cireuinast s, such as the 
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history or philology, point to this general conclusion, tbat the Raseni, é.¢ have therefore the inestimable yalue of things whieh aatedats probably even 
the pure Etruscan race, so-called by us, is a survival of the Pelasgie, or of | intelligible traditions of Greek history. 
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industry in the selection of its contents and the arrange- 
ment of its subjects. . . No similar collection pre- 
sents so great a variety of topics, or is classified with so 
much intelligence and taste.” —.\ ew Fork 7ritbune. 

“It is the most valuable work of the kind ever printed, 
the quotations, 13,600 in jnumber, being taken from 55 
different authors, ‘and embracing 435 subjects. The ex- 
tracts are all short and pithy, and are directly applicable HENR 
to the subject under which they are classilied.”—New saiadeoe 
York Herald. (Lar: 
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*,* For sale by Booksellers generally, or will be sent 


by inail, post paid, upon receipt of the price by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 & 717 Market Street, Philadelphia 
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Pronounced superior to any other work of its class by 
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( din Bowdoin College, Western Re- 
of the State of 


Y HOLT & cO., 


is left to oho: wished d for by those who 
ter at the American House, Boston, by the late improve 
Everything is fresk and nice, 


vast is continued, | 


niversity, 


& Wicwiams). 


STEEL PENS, 

OF THE OLD STANDARD QUALITY. 
The well-known Original and Popular Numbers, 
303 —— 404 — 170 


by other makers, we desire to 
in respect to said imitations, 


U.S. Naval Aca- 


Missouri, 


etc, 


\ ork 


ool, 





Publishers, New 


Having been assumed 
caution the public 





quar- 


GILLOTT & SONS, 
Y ork. 
HOR, Sole Agent. 
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THE WEEK IN TRADE AND FINANCE. | 
AvaGust 25, 1873. | 
WUE Trea } ‘ close of busi on Saturday were: | 
‘ el $10. 500 000 i 
c% S87. 250,000 
© sanding coin Ccertificates.. $4,000 000 
i I il Revenue receipts for the mouth were $6,803,841; for the | 
fiscal year, $15,624,258 
The money market continues almost entirely free from disturbance. | 
o ae e ’ | 
forts have been made to advance the rates by the bull clique in gold, but | 
+} 


little success, 


change. Loans on eall vi 
reaching six percent. There is uo change to report on time 
mercial paper 
The bank statement was unfavorable, showing 
$4,507,600, of which $2,499,900 was specie and 
Tho liabilities being reduced, also, to the extent « 
loss in reserve of only $2,714,025, which, deducted 
August 16, shows an excess over the 25 per cent. 
the banks of $3,950,175. The discount line was 
currency circulation coutracted $2,300, The fol 
the averages for the past two weeks : 





Augnat 16. August 23. Differences, 
eedhebnskdanas .$292,614,0°0 $289 931,800 Dec. $2,682 200 
‘ 27,644,100 25.144 200 Dec, 2,499,900 
atioa 27.222.700 27,214 400 Dec. 8 300 
Deposits pili ielascibie wabily . viahikde a. 227,691,300 Dec. 7.166.000 
Lezal Tende rs ~ oneteusadd 17,540 100 45,532,400 Dee. 2,007,700 


rhe following shows the relation between the t 
liabilities: 

August 16. 
. $27,644,100 
47,540, 100 


Speci MTTTT TTT 
Legal tenders.... 


Ne POIIUG a «ve dans cideccns $70 676,600 Dec $4,507,600 | 
OIPOUIAOR 0c cccccccces 27,214,409 Dec. 8,300 
Deposits ........ Q2 27,691,300 Dec. 7,160,000 





Total liabilities 


$262,080,000 


65,520 = 
Y HOE BA 


25 per cent, reserve “es 

Excess over legal reserve. : 

lowing table separates ‘the Nation: i fron 
National. 


The fol 


rns cocthedasauqhnsaehunenanetweaces $219,014,200 
SIRES AION fs 22.722.400 
Legal tenders. 40,294,100 
THs. caueadceetauaabinamaiawibes 195,654,800 
Circulation 27,182,200 


Perceut wwe of reserve to total liabilities... 28 28-100 p.c. 


Orr! Fisk & Ha 
Street, New York, August 25 


CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILROAD, 
pleted and in regular operation between the 


E OF 
Vo. 5 Nassau 
Cer” The 


now com 


Atlantic tidewater at Richmond and the unfailing navi- 
rat of the Western rivers at Huntington, is now car- 
rying passengers and freights with great promptness and 
on favorable terms between the coast cities and the chief 
trade centres at the West. Freightscan be shipped via 
the ** Cl ’ Line of Steamers from Boston, Providence, 
and Philadelphia; via the‘ Old Dominion” Line of 
Steamers from New Yerk; and via the “ Chesapeake 


and Ohio Packets” from Cincinnati, Louisville, and St. 


Louis, etc. Passengers can also take this route to or 
from the West, and enjoy the wonderful scenery of the 
Alleghanies, the Medicinal Springs and Mineral Attrac- 


t Virginia and West Virginia. 


tions « 
To enable the Company to perfect its 
Equ 


' 


tions with European Steamship Lines, and.to accommodate 


more rapidly 


pment, Terminal facilities, and Deep-water connec- 


the heavy Coal and Mineral Traffic, together with the 
growing Iron and Miscellaneous Local and Through 


upon the Line, we are selling on 





isiness now pressing 


behalf of the Company a limited amount of their SEVEN 
PER CENT. GOLD BONDS, secured by mortgage 
liens on the whole valuable property, at 90 and accrued 
interest ; $:,coo each, either coupon or registered, pay- 
able in gold coin, in New York City, principal and inter- 
e terest Jan. rand July 1. 

We also havea small amount of the OLD SIX PER 
CENT. GOLD BONDS OF THE CHESAPEAKE 
AND OHIO; the price of these is 883g and accrued in- 


They are issued in denominations of $100, $500 


: », interest payable May and November. The 

rity has cost already upwards of $38.000,c0co, and 

j tan increasing in value. We can recommend 
both classes of bonds, which are selling rapidly, with 


August 23. 
$25.1 44 200 


$2 34, 905 , 700 


as fresh capital at once comes in for employment at any 
ry from four to five per cent., in exceptional cases 


loans or com- | 
| 


a decrease in the reserve 


$2,007,700 legal tenders. 
f $7,174,300, leaves a net 
from the surplus reported 
legal requirement still in 


reduced $2,622,200, and 


lowing is a comparison of 


otal reserve and the total 


Differences. 
Dec. $2,499,990 | 
Dec. 





45,582,400 





Dec. $7,174,300 
63,726,425 Dec. 1.793.575 
6, 950, 175 Dec. 2,71 4,025 
1 the State banks: 
State. 
$40,917,600 
2,421 800 


Total. 

$289,931,800 
25,144,200 
45 





5,238,300 432.400 } 
32,036,500 227, 691,300 
32.: 200 27 214,400 


23 89-160 p.c. 27 72-100 p.c. | 


youd an oc 


| 
al in Government and Central | 
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The past week has been of the stereotyped summer dulness. Some 
strong under-currents are quite perceptible in the stock market, leading to 
higher prices, but these have not yet accomplished any general change be- 
quarter per cent., with imme- 

‘tion. There does not seem to be any leader in the bull market of 

suflicient prominence to give a firm tone to speculation, and it is more than 
hinted at that a desperate raid on the Vander spilt 
and that during the mélé ” will cover. 


ne- 


asional advance of one-half or o 


diate rea 


stocks will be made a 


In Pacific Mail t 


the “ shorts 


short interest is said to be enormous, and its existence is in itself cnc 
explanation of an advance of 2g per cent. in that security. St. Paul has 


been particularly weak under careful manipuiations for such purpose. 
The the highest and lowest sales of the leading stocks at 
the Stock Exchange for the week ending August 23, 1873: 


following shows 











Monday. Tuesday. Wed'day,| Thursday) Frid: Ay. _|Saturday.| Sales. 
N.Y.C.& H.R...) 104 1013 Og 195 | 10374 1044) 1Otg 104%) 10444 4100) 
Lake Shore... 934 954%) W% OY 9214 93%] 95 93 92% 61 S00 
SN en didaiadedande 503g HOW) SVK 59% 58 SNiK BOX 17,10 
Do pfd... a ig pee 3 Sea akaaenee 
Union Pacific. 6% 27 27 2 971 21.800 
CM. & Hi. W..... : 65 644g 65 ; 6°00 
Do. pfa 82 83 a ce mM) 
Pe A ee re Wr soe. Dae 1,400 
Kock Island....... yeay 110 wig 10) 13,600 
Mil. & St. Pau!....) 51% 5 5) 10 +00 
Ts) ptd... -- Tl | Zt 7 2,000 
i ee ru) mu wy 0 14,700 
D.L. & Western... 101 101K... 100% 1,40") 
BR. H. & Erie....... ee (ae 2tw) 
SS) are 38g B8k! 384g OB 63.700 
©. ©. & FT. Qiccccsse 30K Blk) 30% BL 38 6,500 
_A » ae ..| 89% 91 84% OO 99 \ } 138,300 
Pacific Mail.......1 8934 403% 40\4 41 42'4| 424% 43%] 148.300 





Government bonds are strong and in constant demand, but almost impos- 
sible to procure in large lots: The bonds of the city of Louisville have been 
brought permanently on the market by a “syndicate,” and some changes 
have been made very much improving the credit of Jersey City bonds, which 
are quite likely, under the careful management of the financial agency of the 
city, at the Continental Bank in New York, to recover their old position 
when they sold at from 104 to 105, and were considered amongst the best , 


securities in the country. The city property at present is $13,603,408 63 
The assessed valuation, including railroad property, is $83,496,825, on 


which the taxable rate is $2 70 per hundred on $68,496,855, and a tax of 1 
per cent. on railroad property, fixed by a State Commission at $11,000,000. 
The entire indebtedness, floating and bonded, of Jersey City is $12,267,162. 

The gold market has been strong and steady, with fluctuations of about 
one-half per cent., the price on Saturday just touching 11614 and 115°; as 
extremes. 


We also continue to (7ERY SAFE AND 
Pacific and Ww estern Pacific Bonds, execute orders ” 
i i ex s ro py . ARIE 
at the Stock Exchange for investment Stocks and VER } PR OFITABLE. 
Bonds, receive deposits, on which we allow interest At the present rate of gold, Dividends, Surplus Funds, 


at the rate of four per cent. 
general banking business. 


EW 
INSURANCE 


per annum, and conduct a 


SNGLAND MUTUAL LIFE 


and High-Priced Securities may be converted into a 
TEN PER CENT. NEW ENGLAND INVESTMEN 
. By the purchase of the First Mortgage Sinkin 
GOLD BONDS 
OF THE 


LAMOILLE VALLEY, ST. JOHNSBURY, AND 
ESSEX COUNTY RAILROADS, 


5 3 
FISK & HATCH. ‘ 
g Fund 


COMPANY. 


ORGANIZED 1843. 


Twenty-Ninth Annual Report of the Directors. 





117 Miles long, from Lake Champlain to the Connec- 
ticut River, and forming the 


VERMONT DIVISION OF THE PORTLAND AND 
: ; OGDENSBURG R. R. TRUNK LINE. 
Net Assets, December 31, 1872, . - Eleven Millions. The very large sales of the en few months leave but 
Total Income for 1872, -. ° . ° ° $3,364,282 | a limited amount to be offered, and the rapid pushing ot 
are | the road to completion ensures an early anda large ad- 
| Losses paid in 1872, . : . . 806,000 | vance on their market value. 
a Ze ‘ } 
Surplus fund returned policy-holders, 1872, 480,000 | FAIRBANKS & CO., 311 Broadway, New York, 


Expenses of management, 10 per cent. of income. 


Annual cash distributions on the contribution plan. 


No premium notes taken. 


All policies non-forfeitable 


Massachusetts. 


tries. 





BRANCH OFFICE, 


Policies of all approved forms issued by this Company 


The most liberal permission given in regard to resi- 


dence and travel in the United States and foreign coun- 


Applications received at the 


110 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


t Samvex S. Stevens, Agen 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO., 2 Milk St., Boston, 
E. & T. FAIRBANKS & CO., St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
FIN. ANC IAL AGEN TS. 


THE HOUSEHOLD. 


PF pet cecang- vs) EASY CHATR. 
Lounge, Sofa, Bed, Baby-Crib, Ottoman, Stool, 

+ and Writing-Desk Combination—Wrought-Iron 
Frames. Adapted for Parlors, Churches, Public Halls, 
Shuts up like 
Illustrated Circulars 





under the Statute Laws of 


Theatres, Hospitals, Lawns, and Gardens. 
a knife. 
by mail. 
SPRINGFIELD IRON FURNITURE CO., 
488 Washington Street, Boston. 
TOM-RI-JON ELLIOTT, 


Sent anywhere, C.O.D. 





AGENT. 





